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1; ‘October 4-—David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem . 2Sam. 6 


2. October: 11.—Gpd"s Promise'to David. 2: 5; .> 1 Chron. 17 
3. October 18.—David’s Kindness to Jonathan's Son . -.. 2Sam.9 
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A November Feat st oowcd = capers Sunday... . Isa. 28 : 1- 13 
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’ Visioned | 
By Martha G. D. Bianchi 


peor as.a shepherd ! els 
. Only crook and shee p-dog 
With him on the hillside in the hoar-frost lying,— 
Naught save his shepherd’s cloak for worldly wealth 
beside, 
Lent from his shoulders to still a young lamb’s crying. 
: © 


Rich as a shepherd! 
Steeped in psalmist vision, 
Richer tham reigning kings or potentates, by far! 
Waiting the sign that makes the world Love’s king- 
dom,— 
Only his dog for wealth, and eyes to see the star ! 


AMHERST, Mass. 








Accepting the Blame 
We are responsible for the failures of those whoin 
we train or direct. It is not easy to accept or even 
to recognize this truth ; many a man indignantly de- 
nies it; or tries to squirm out of it ; but the hard fact 
remains. The parent with a child, the teacher with a 
pupil, the employer with an employee, the depart- 
ment-head with a subordinate or helper, —all of these 
are responsible, and are properly held responsible, 
for the failures and errors of those under them. It is 
a parent's or a teacher's or an’ employer's or a fore- 
man’s dusiness to train and direct vthers into the 
avoiding of error and the doing of good sang The 
mere telling them what is right and wrong, if it does 
not result in their doing right and avoiding wrong, is 
no discharge of duty by the one at the head. When 
anything goes wrong in any department of a business, 
andthe attention of the head of that department is 
called to it, he does not say,—if he is a sensible man, 
—‘*But I told so-and-so to do this,’’ or ‘« not to do 
that."” He quietly acknowledges the trouble, accepts 
the entire blame, and sets himself vigorously at work 
to prevent its repetition. Said a manager in a large 


corporation to one of the sub-managers in charge of 


a traffic department, ‘‘If there is ever a strike in the 
traffic department, the traffic manager will be the 
first man to be fired.’’ It was a blunt but entirely 
fair way of notifying the man in charge that he was 
responsible for all that occurred in his department, 
Business could not be conducted on any other basis. 
Nor can life. We ought to have as high standards 
for ourselves in home and school as the commercial 
world has for itself. 
x 


The Only Real Sadness 


Much of this world’s sadness comes from things 
that ought not to bring lasting sadness at all,—such 
as poverty, and disease, and death. And that which 
is saddest of all is often least sorrowed over. .‘‘ There 
is nothing sad- but .sin,’’ said Charles W. Gordon 
(‘Ralph Connor’’) to an audience of Christian peo- 
ple who had gathered to consider methods of leading 
their fellow-beings, into the service of the only. Con- 
queror.of sin. Why should we let our lives be sad- 
dened by those orderings of God which He can make 
into blessings for us if we will? . And why. should we 
welcome into our lives that death-blight which is the 
sure cause of the,only sadness,worthy of the name? | 


ax 
The Gift of Free Will 


God's confidence in his children is infinite. It 
is shown by his gift, to them, of free will; The school- 
boy, living at home, chafes under the supervision and 
control of the home,' and longs for the time when he 
shall be free to’ go and ‘come as he pleases, daytime 
and night-time, and to decide for himself what he 
shall do every minute of the time. And that time 
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The Touch 


HERE is-a prevailing impression -that ‘the best 
way to get at. the ore. of goodness in human 
nature is through pulverizers and crucibles. 

Sometimes it is. There are ores that no other treat- 
ment will reduce, and neither man nor nature, appar- 
ently, has yet produced a diamond without enormous 
heat under: intensest pressure. There are blossoms 
of character which, tike blossoms in the garden, 
thrive best in shade. 

Yet a man is neither a stone nor a plant. His vir- 
tues will not be extractedor compacted in spite of 
himself. He will yield them, or grow them, or produce 
them, by ‘the output of his own. vitality and will. 
Some solvent which will secure on his part a voluntary 
loosening of the bonds that unite his good and his 
evil, some stimulus which arouses his own inner en- 
ergies, is what he needs. Frost strikes many of us 
as furnishing such a stimulus, a most promising 
agency for ripening, strengthening, and beautifying 
character. Yet we may question whether frost is 
often more than a second-best method, used because 
.the other has not been applied,.or has not met_re- 
sponse. The hardest, strongest woods, the most gor- 
geous fiowers, and the sweetest fruits, are grown in 
the tropics. If we can get the gold ih no other way, 
we may use the crusher and the crucible. If nothing 
but frost will bring out the rich crimson, let the north 
wind blow: ‘But, so far as we mortals are concerned, 
is there not a more excellent way ? God knows when 
his fruits need the autumf, and when his ore needs 
the furnace. Let him manage those. It is safer for 
us to stick to the summer and the milder solvents. 
The real human thing that finds human gold, and 
extracts it when it is found, is a very sunny and pleas- 
ant thing : it is expectant sympathy. 





does come. It commences when he goes away from 
home to college, and is the master of his time as he 
never was before. But he would not have been given 
the freedom of college life away from home if his . 
parents did not trust him to use his time wisely. 
Later, as a full-grown man out in the world, he is 
still freer: free to do'with his time and make of his 
life what he will. And God trusts him to do well. 
God would not give him this divine freedom of choice 
if God had not infinite confidence in him. Our free 
will, and God's confidence in our right use of it, puts 
a staggering responsibility upon us. We can safely 
meet it only as we give our wills back to the Giver, 
and commit them absolutely ‘to his keeping. 


Why Quarrels Flourish 


No. quarrel has ever been a serious one that was 
stopped at the start. Many. a quarrel that could easily 
have been stopped at the start, and that was continued 
with the idea that it could be stopped at any time, 
has gone on to bitterness and. misery, hatred and 
heart-break..-. Quarrels are like fires ;. they always 
have.a small beginning, and are at that time wholly 
within control. - But the trouble with. most of us is 
that we are not nearly as much interested in avoiding 
the possible quarrel as we are in proving that we are 
right in this thing, and the other person wrong, We 
must drive shat fact home anyway, we feel; and 
before we realize it we are in the midst.of a quarrel 
from which the way out seems well-nigh impossible. 
Not one quarrel in ten thousand is unavoidable. It 
always takes two to make it ; and we need ‘never be 
one of those two, if we resolutely count self-vindication 
and self-interest as of infinitely less importance than 
peace and love and good-fellowship. 
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of the Sun 


Sympathy is the key into life. Until we sympa- 
thize with this neighbor of ours, enter into, his 
thoughts, desire the best in him and the best for him, 
exercise our loving imagination to see under his dross 
what is really gold, we are shut out of any. treasures 
that he may have, . We may be deceived, sometimes, 
by imagining choice metal where there is none, but 
we are much more likely to be deceived by failing to 
see it when it is there. If our sympathy is in good 
working order, by a sort of electric thrill the gold in 
us will signal its response to gold in him. . If he dis- 
covers our sympathy—and how can he help it if it be 
genuine and strong?—then our discovery of him is 
-tenfold easier. 

On the other hand, nothing s so draws together the de- 
fensive leaves of that sensitive plant the human heart 
as hostility, or criticism, or even uncomprehension. 
Men will not wear their hearts upon their sleeves for 
daws to peck at. They will rather thrust out a hedge 
of spears which’ uttetly misrepresents them. - Nor is 
this always a matter of will. They simply cannot 
reveal themselves. Something chokes them. © Christ 
himself could do no mighty works in Nazareth, be- 
cause of its unbelief ; and the feeble good in men is 
frozen at its source by arctic air. _But when they can 
see in the eye, and hear in the voice, and feel in. the 
hand, if not full comprehension, at least desire for 
comprehension, they open their hearts. We have en- 
trance,’ and can seé all that is in the house, riches 
that no other ever saw. 

In this expectant sympathy is not only knowledge, 
but power. in the boat race in Vergil, it is said of 
one of the crews, ‘‘they are able because they think 
they are able’ (fossunt guia posse videntur). But 
might it not be translated, ‘‘they are able becausé 
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they are seen to be able’’? Are not the shouts of the 
confident partisans along the shore at least as potent 
as the muscles of the crew? ‘There is Emerson! I 
like to see him stand up there talking about truth and 


right and virtye as if he believed we were all as good — 


as he is!'' said one of his hearers. ‘Of course I 
succeeded,’’ exclaimed Pasteur, ‘‘how could I help 
it, when from my earliest boyhood. everybody ex- 
pected that I would succeed ?'’ When the flag goes 
up at Nelson's masthead, ‘‘England expects every 
man to do his duty,"’ it will go hard but that every 
man will do his duty. There are those, it is true, who 
will not rise to this stimulas, and others whom it will 
stimulate only to lazy self-confidence; but then, not 
even the tropics can germinate a seed that is non- 
existent or dead. 

** Blessed are they that expect little’’ we say jocu- 
larly, “for they shall not be disappointed.’’ Where 
such pessimists are the chief influence, verily they are 
not very often disappointed. He who expects much 
is sometimes disappointed, but his gains far outweigh 
his losses. Mankind, taken as a whole, will respond 
like a spirited horse to the trust we put in it, and will 
reach or surpass the bounds we set, if we give it the 
cheering word. Who does not know some one, young 
or old, who in certain surroundings was a flat failure, 
but who, transplanted, began to blossom and be: 
fruit in a manner utterly unexpected by those he had 
left? That was precisely the reason: it was unex- 
pected. Underrated, discredited, viewed with sus- 
picion, “‘prejudged, he could not bud and blossom in 
that cHilly air. When he was brought where men 
believed in him, and showed that they looked for 
greater things, he felt the warmth and the sunshine, 
and he expanded, Cinderella became the princess. 
Love was the fairy godmother who renamed failure 
into success, ‘‘ There are no bad plants,’’ says Victor 
Hugo, ‘‘only bad cultivation.,’’ 

Of course it is from the sympathy that the expect- 
ancy gets its spring and power. Expectancy, alone, 
is often like the cold light of the arctics. The very 
sturdiest may be stimulated by it, but it may chill to 
death anything Jess. Luria, in Browning's tragedy, 
is a mighty spirit, and great things are expected of 
him, but he is tested to the utmost by the cold aloof- 
ness, the selfish detachment, of the men he is serving. 
The first step in the help that any one can get from 
another is when he says, ‘‘He understands me.’’ 
Tne second is when he says, ‘‘ He believes in me.’’ 
The third, which makes the others live, is when he 
says, ‘‘ He loves me.’ In the helping soul the order 
is reversed. ‘‘I love him,’’ is the first. ‘1 under- 
stand him,’’ is the second. And then, as surely as 
the night follows the day, ‘‘I believe in him’’ ; for 
if we love and understand any soul on earth, we will 
believe in him. No one else may. We will. Knowl- 
edge fails. Wisdom fails. Love ‘‘ never faileth ; it 
taketh not account of evil, it rejoiceth in the truth, it 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things.’’ 

If we do that, and if there is any germ of good, by 
God's grace it will grow. That is the master secret 
of every great teacher, every great reformer, every 
great individual philanthropist. In Hezekiah's Song 
the text of our Standard Revision reads, ‘* Thou hast 
in love to my soul delivered it from the pit of corrup- 
tion.’” The margin and the Hebrew read, ‘‘ Thou 
hast loved my soul from the pit.'" Love him out! 
This was the method of Colonel Pillsbury, who made 
his Albany penitentiary the gate of heaven into a new 
life for so many souls. His loving expectancy, his 
fearless trust in them, brought out the good, if there 
was any. It was Jerry McAuley’s method, and 
S. H. Hadley's. It was Paul's. Have you thought 
of the tact that loaded Paul's lips or pea with com- 
pliments when he began a letter or speech? It 
was loving optimism, discerning the best in man, 
and seeking to make it blossom in the sunlight of 
recognition. 

Supremely was this the method of the Master. In 
this zone of perfect understanding, perfect love, and 
expectation, everybody who was not encased in Phari- 
saic pride or hate opened petals and expanded. The 
hard-headed publican, the harlot even, the poor de- 
moniac, the impetuous Peter, the poetic John,—how 
that touch brought them all out! 

Is there any good reason why this atmosphere 
should not prevail? It ought to be common, for it is 
normal. Sin is exotic. Hate and suspicion and ill- 
will are importations,—very early, it.is true, but they 
do not belong here. 


‘** This world is fuli of beauty, as unseen worlds above, 
And if we did our duty, it would be as full of love.”’ 


But the love must bring out the beauty, not the beauty 
the love. 
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Have You Taken the Times 
for Twenty Years or More? 

Quite often a letter to the editorial or the business 
office of The Sunday School Times contains a sentence 
reading, ‘‘ 1 have been asubscriber for twenty years’’ ; 
sometimes it is twenty-five or thirty years; some- 
times, ‘‘ from its first issue.*’ 

The Editor wouid like to have the privilege of 
knowing the names of all the subscribers 

(a) who have taken the Times for twenty years or 
more ;- 

(b) who have taken the Times from its first issue, 
January 1, 1859, or who began their subscriptions 
any time during the year 1859, the year of its found- 
ing. 

And from all such the Editor would greatly appre- 
ciate a sentence or two, on a postal card, expressing 
what the Times has been to them in their life and 
Bible-study, and what they think of it to-day. 

It may be that a Golden Roll of Honor, publishing 
the names and sentiments of such long-time friends 
of the paper, would make an interesting feature of 
an issue in the coming Jubilee Year, 1909. 


Hx 
Father Tabb Replies 


The many lovers of the poetry of the Rev. John 
B. Tabb have been saddened to learn of the blindness 
that has stricken this lovable writer. In an editorial 
note in the Times of October 3 this fact was men- 
tioned, and’ the poet's remarkable verses, ‘‘ Going 
Blind,’’ were reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly, 
together with a sympathetic quatrain by a Connecti- 
cut poet, ‘‘Compensation.’’ The Editor, who prizes 
the correspondence that he has been privileged to 
have for some ten years past with Mr. Tabb, sent the 
quatrain and paragraph to him, in a personal letter of 
greeting and sympathy. Mr. Tabb’s reply is so char- 
acteristic of his undaunted optimism and bubbling 
good-humor that it is now shared with the readers of 
the Times. This is what he wrote : 


ST. CHARLES COLLEGE. 
ELLicotr Ciry, MD. . 
Oct. 4, 1908. 
My DEAR MR. TRUMBULL: 


I thank you sincerely for your kindness and sympathy, 
but évidutes 1 detest. To a very sentimental one I offered in 
acknowledgment : 


High Flyers 


There once were two brothers named Wright, 
Who rose in aerial flight ; 

But a poet I know 

That much higher could go, 
For he soared till he got out of sight. 


With kindest regards and best greeting to you all, I am, 
Very cordially yours, 
JOHN B. TABB. 


Mr. Tabb evidently thinks that there are worse 
afflictions than being ‘‘out of sight.’’ His joke on 
himself will be both a challenge and a comfort to 
those who are tempted to give up more easily. 


x 


Good Deeds Not the Key. to Heaven 

When The Sunday School Times publishes 
stories from the folk-lore of a non-Christian religion, 
as interesting specimens of the thought and tradition 
of an ancient people who knew not Christ, it is not 
to be understood tha: the Times is offering such stories 
as an improvement upon, or substitute for, the gospel. 
This statement is occasioned by the following letter 
from a Pennsylvania reader : 

I appreciate fully th= difference between an editorial and a 
contributed story, but even in the latter would it not be wise to 
edit it to the extent of having it accord with facts? I refer to 
the story ‘‘Man's Three Friends,"’ in the October 3rd issue, 
where '‘Good Deeds" are represented as winning redemption. 
The error of this belief is far too prevalent in the minds of even 
Christian people, and the truth of redemption by the blood of 
Christ should be brought home to them as often and forcibly as 
possible. 


If any reader of those Jewish Folk-lore Stories sup- 
posed that the tale here mentioned was to be under- 
stood as setting forth an idea that may be accepted as 
truth, or fact, the Editor is glad of the opportunity to 
correct that misunderstanding promptly and positively. 
No reader of The Sunday School Times can long be 
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in doubt as to what its editors and regular writers be- 


lieve concerning Jesus Christ as the only Saviour of 
men, and his atonement for our sins as offering the 
only entrance into eternal life ; or concerning the utter 
futility of ‘‘ morality,"’ or ‘‘ ethical righteousness,’’ or 
‘*good deeds,’’ as a passport to heaven. The page- 
ful of folk-lore tales was published as an interesting 
relic of the past, not as a guide-board for the present. 
There is truth in those tales, and there is-untruth ; 
and the Times’ readers are to be trusted to know the 
difference. : 
ax 


Why This Concealment Was Wrong 

The distinction between the lie, which by its very 
nature is always and under all circumstances wrong, 
and concealment of the truth, which may sometimes 
be a duty and sometimes wrong, is a fine one, and 
yet a thoroughly practicable one for all actual cir- 
cumstances in life. The subject was recently dis- 
cussed here, as it has been many times during the 
years in these columns; and an Ohio reader is 
prompted to submit a case for consideration. He 
writes ; : 


Iam much interested, and also somewhat perplexed, re- 
garding your recent distinction of a ‘‘lie’’ and ‘‘a conceal- 
ment of the truth."’ If it seem fit to you to continue the dis- 
cussion, I should like to have your view upon the following 
incident : 

A certain writer lost the index finger of his right hand in a 
railway accident. He promptly sued the company for heavy 
damages, upon the ground that, being a writer, he was seri- 
ously hampered in his work. As it happened, he wrote with 
his left hand, but this fact he did not disclose. Is this a case 
of ‘‘alie’’ or ‘‘a concealment of the truth’ ? 


If the injured man was seriously hampered in his 
work by the accident, his claim was a true one. If 
he was not seriously hampered, he lied when he said 
he was. The case as stated seems to have been a 
lié, or misrepresentation intended to deceive those 
who had‘a right to know the whole truth.’ ‘The ‘in- 
jured man apparently went out of his way to volun- 
teer a statement of fact which was not true, in order 
to recover from the company an amount of money 
that he. knew was larger than the real facts entitled 
him to. It would have been perfectly proper for him, 
as for any one else, to claim reimbursement for the 
loss of a right forefinger. But for him to claim an 
excessive reimbursement on the ground that he was 
dependent upon the right forefinger for work that he 
did with his left forefinger, would seem to be about 
as unprincipled and deliberate lying as a man is 
capable of. 


th? 
The Daily Altar 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


November g to 15 


MoN.—Heavenl 
the secret places 
loyal and unclean. 
springs be in thee. 


TuEs.—My Father God, wilt thou help me to be conscious 
of thy presence, even while I ge about my common work? 
Let the background of my mind be ever occupied by the King. 
May I see everything asin his most gracious presence! O 
for-a closer walk with thee ! ; 


WED.—My gracious Lord, I pray that thou wilt sanctify all 
that lies before me this day. If dark things are to come to 
me, let them minister to my health. If bright things are to 
come to me, let me welcome them as angels of the Lord. Let 
all my circumstances contribute to the glory of thy name. 


THURS.—Eternal God, I look to thee for grace. Set a clear 
purpose in my eye and a strong devotion in my heart. Let 
my endeavors be full of strength, and let all my being move in 
obedience to thy will. 


Father, I pray that thy spirit may search 
my life. Take out of me all that is dis- 
Let me be sound at the roots, and let my 


FRI.—Heavenly Father, I pray that the world may more 
and more open itself to the light of life. Let all its enmities 
be banished in the morning of thy presence. Let the people 
find their brotherhood in love for the one Father. Let all the 
people praise thee ! 


SaT.—Eternal God, wilt thou bind up the fragments of my 
life into a consistent whole? Let there be one commanding 

urpose amid its apparent trifles, Let nothing be done to 
itself, but all things done to thee. 


SuN.—Almighty God, the Father of all mercies, let thy com- 
fort visit the hearts of thy children to-day. [Let many.a wound 
find healing in thy presence, and many a /perplexity , change 
into the light of life. Let the people praise thee, O Lord, let 
all the people praise thee ! 
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“LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15 (Psalm 23) 


The T 








ee IS not the purpose of this article to make a fore- 
cast of the immediate political future in Turkey 
which might be contradicted by the cables before 
The Sunday School Times reaches the reader. But 
while itis impossible to foresee particular events, the 
present’ Situation has in it certain features, which, 
being based on psychological causes, give promise of 
ameliorated conditions that should be permanent. 
Whatever yoke may again be temporarily placed on 
the necks of the inhabitants of Turkey, their souls, I 
firmly believe, have had a vision of freedom that 
promises complete emancipation some day. The his- 
tory of revolution may again repeat itself. After 
England's regeneration under Cromwell came its ap- 
parent degeneration under Charles II, but none the 
less Cromwell's spiritual kingdom descended to Wil- 
liam of Orange, the founder of modern England. 

With the Lord a thousand years areas one day, and 
one day is as a thousand years. No one doubts the 
weary truth of the first statement. Most men seem 
doomed to wait on the thousand years. And so a 
thousand times happy is the man who lives to see one 
of the days of the Lord which is as a thousand years ! 
Humbly grateful am I that my work took me to a 
part of the Turkish Empire last summer, and that I 
was able to gauge some of the effects of the bloodless 
revolution in the land of Syria. 

However carefully the young Turks may have laid 
their plans, however well known these may have been 
to the leaders of their organizations throughout the 
empire, to the rank and file of the people, as well as 
to the foreign inhabitants, the revolution of July came 
like a clap out of a clear sky. No, not entirely clear, 
for there had loomed on its horizon the troubles with 
the disaffected army in Macedonia, vague rumors of 
whichy had: reached Syria through the foreign press. 
When on July 23 a telegram from Constantinople 
came to the Governor of Beyrout, announcing the 
second promulgation of the Constitution, suppressed 
in 1877, and. ordering the election of deputies to a 
national Parliament, the city was dazed. The peo- 
ple’s realization of what this involved was, for the 
moment, hardly stronger than that of indifferent read- 
ers, who followed the same news here in America 
seven. thousand miles away. Could it be true that 
now the papers might publish anything they pleased ? 
That political news might come in by cable, unsup- 
pressed or uncensored? That books of all kinds 
might enter the country? Could it be true that the 
people might free their minds at public meetings ? 
That exiles could now return? That travel by land 
and by sea would be possible without passports ? 
When the people began to see actual proof that these 
things were accomplished facts, they jumped to the 
conclusion: that other things they hoped for were in- 
deed now assured. Could it be true that political 
corruption was now to cease? That oppression was 
to be done away with? That Christians, Moslems, 
and Jews would be equal before the law? ‘« We are 
free! We are free!"’ they repeated, throughout the 
length and breadth of Syria. ‘‘And they ave free,’’ 
an American lady-traveler who happened to be at 
Jerusalem during the crisis remarked to me, ‘‘I knew 
it from the ring in their voices when I heard them 
say it. They are free."’ 


A Carnival of Friendship 

One of our famous Calvinist theologians defined the 
freedom of the will as the freedom to choose the right, 
a freedom limited to the regenerate. Whether or no 
that be sound doctrine is not for me to say, but it cer- 
tainly appears to be illustrated by the emancipated 
Ottomans. All through the empire there has been an 
orderly carnival of friendship among long-warring 
elements of the people, separated by race nd feli- 
gion. Similar scenes have been enacted almost 
simultaneously at such widely separated places as 
Constantinople, Diarbekir, Beyrout, and Jerusalem. 
The dangerously hostile sects have come together in 
harmony. In the Holy City, the Mosk of Omar, the 
site of the ancient temple, entrance to which has been 
prohibited to non-Moslems except with special per- 
mit and escort, was thrown open to Christians and 
Jews for three days according to one account, indefi- 
nitely according to another. In the Armenian Con- 
vent, where for years the Patriarch of Constantinople 
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Revolution as Seen in Syria 


By Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Late Officer of the Palestine Exploration Fund 


has been in exile because of his boldness in protest- 
ing against the massacre of his people, a general re- 
ception, with refreshments, was given, especial atten- 
tion being paid to the Moslem guests. (Since the 
new régime was established, the Patriarch has been 
set at liberty.) At the Greek Convent a similar enter- 
tainment was given to the Jews. Not to be outdone, 
the Latins (Roman Catholics) hired the city theater, 
and gave'a free entertainment to the mixed populace. 
The Protestants formed in procession, led by the 
Turkish military, and marched to the Government 
House, where, in presence of the deputy governor, 
the native pastor made a speech, followed by the 
singing of a new national anthem, which he had com- 
posed. 
At Beyrout the whole town was given over to festi- 
val. Parts of the old city, where the streets are 
narrow, were so decorated as to suggest one huge 
house. Flags and bunting were everywhere. Streets 
were arched over with palm-branches, carpets were 
laid on the very paving-stones, shops were decorated 
with ornaments brought from home—one enthusiastic 
shopkeeper hung up his family photographs ! Jollity 
and good nature prevailed. It was not uncommon 
for a knot of men gathered at a corner to hale a pass- 
ing Greek priest and make him kiss a Moslem shaykh, 
in recognition of the new régime of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. The-salutation, ‘‘ Peace be upon you, 
oh, brethren!’’ began to be given by Moslems to 
Christians, for the first time within the memery of this 
generation. This beautiful phrase no Christian has, 
heretofore, dared use to a Moslem, lest in answer he 
hear the haughty words, ‘‘ Peace is for believers !’’ 
But most extraordinary of all were the public meet- 
ings, which had not ceased when I left Syria late in 
August. In these monster gatherings, until now ab- 
solutely prohibited, the order was perfect. Among 
the crowds no hustling, no rowdyism, no intoxication. 
Let us hear on this point as witness, a man the least to 
besuspected of sentimentality, a man who sees the worst 
of human nature, Eastern and Western, the agent of 
Cook's Tourist office: ‘‘If I had not seen with my 
own eyes the order and kindness of that crowd of 
many thousands, in the Square, I would not have be- 
lieved it, and now that I have seen it I do not be- 
lieve it."” Among the speeches there was nothing 
incendiary, nothing even immoderate, 4s far as I 
could learn. The speakers included some of the 


‘Syrian teachers of the Syrian Protestant College, from 


whom I gathered much of the situation. A common 
sentiment was this: ‘‘ Hereafter you may know a 
Moslem because he goes to the mosk, a Christian 
because he goes to church, a Jew because he goes to 
the synagogue, but in the street we are all Ottomans 
together.”’ 


Old Barriers Overturned 

Apparently the only violence of language was 
directed: against corrupt officials and government 
agents.. I. am told that one of the latter against 
whom, not a month before, none would have dared to 
say a word, had to sit and listen to a clever lampoon, 
satirizing his career in verse. Verily the tables were 
turned ! ._ The late chief of police, once dreaded of 
the multitude, was arrested and carried off to the 
landing-dock, amid the jeers of the populace, to an- 
swer for his high crimes and misdemeanors, before 
the new committee of Union and Progress in Salonica. 
Here, by the way, lies a grave danger. It is to be 
feared lest in their wholesale and indiscriminate con- 
demnation of bribery the newly-awakened people may 
rouse a reactionary sympathy with a large army of 
discarded lower officials, whose ridiculously inade- 
quate salaries have almost legitimized their taking of 
bribes. 

But to return to the gatherings. Many took the 
form of district meetings, held in various parts of the 
city in turn, to which the rest of the town would be 
invited. Others had a more especial meaning, 
Prominent among these was the meeting of the Turk- 
ish soldiery with the Armenians, in the church be- 
longing to the latter, where the speeches heralded the 
dawn. of the day when the Armenian question would 
find final solution in mutual love. Not less remark- 
able.was the invitation of the Moslem toughs to the 
Christian-roughs, with whom. they had. been engaged 
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in long and bloody vendetta, to a dinner in the open, 
where enemy served enemy with meat and drink in 
sight of all the city. . There has been nothing like it 
since the early days of the French Revolution. Verily 
the Scripture seems to be fulfilled in our ears ; ‘‘ The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together ; and a little child shall 
lead them.’’ 

Can such a state of things last? Isit based on any- 
thing permanent? Is this carnival of friendship but 
a form of popular hysteria? Such questions are in- 
evitable, and to give an authoritative answer is im- 
possible. Before attempting a tentative and partial 
answer, I would suggest that if this be popular hys- 
teria, it is to the credit of the Ottoman subjects that 
popular hysteria has, for once, resulted, not in the 
riot and license which accompany the revolution, to- 
day, in Persia, but in the stirring of the noblest ele- 
ments in human nature instead of the worst, in 
emptying the police courts, in establishing public 
reading-rooms, in overturning the barriers that sepa- 
rate Jew from Gentile, Christian from Muhammadan. 
Adumbrations of the right answer may be given by 
the analogy of the relations of children, whose recon- 
ciliations are genuine, even though punctuated by 
quarrels ; by the analogy of the honeymoon, which 
preciously symbolizes and prophesies the ideal rela- 
tion of husband and wife, even if its golden light be 
later clouded ; by the analogy of the Methodist re- 
vival, whose phenomena are based on something vital 
and permanent, even though many of these appear 
to have no lasting fruition. The bond of union of the 
Turkish Empire to-day appears to lie in a sense of 
nationality, new and strange and thrilling, born in a 
night, after a century of travail. Not recognizing 
their common brotherhood as victims of a common 
oppression, the Ottomans have found it in their shar- 
ing of a common emancipation. The conditions 
which obtained. in 1876 and 1877, when the constitu- 
tion was quickly promulgated and as quickly with- 
drawn, emphatically do not obtain to-day. 


The Hope of Permanency 

For this carnival of friendship I seem to recognize 
a preparation that has gone on for almost a hundred 
years. For almost a hundred years a gospel of love 
has been preached by the American missionaries 
from the pulpit, and a gospel of liberty has béen in- 
directly taught in tneir schools. For almost half a 
century Robert College, at Constantinople, and the 
Syrian Protestant College, at Beyrout, have brought 
these influences to a focus, . The graduates of the 
former have had a prominent part in the freeing of 
Bulgaria. In the latter, at thé present day, a hun- 
dred Muhammadans study side by side with Chris- 
tians and Jews, and share their games. At Anatolia 
College, Euphrates College, Central Turkey College, 
St. Paul's Institute, Bishop Gobat’s School, at Jeru- 
salem, and numerous other American and English 
institutions, the same influences have been at work. 
Tens of thousands of children have passed through 
the missionary common schools. Numerous schools 
also have been established by the Roman Catholics. 
These do not encourage personal liberty and inde- 
pendence, but they undoubtedly make the scholar 
free of the French literature of freedom. And they, 
as well as Protestant schools, are Christian institu- 
tions ; let us never forget that. 

Another ground for hope that this new friendship 
among the different elements may be permanent, in 
Syria and Palestine at least, lies in the second cause 
which has made it possible. These lands are to-day 
full of men, women, and children of all sects whose 
view of their native land has been greatly altered by 
a sojourn, long or short, in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand. To these returned emi- 
grants, grown accustomed to lands where religion 
does not act as a barrier to intercourse and to friendly 
relations, the differences between Moslems and 
Christians cannot loom as large as they once did. 
Thus the seeds of toleration and mutual understand- 
ing have been sown,.not only by foreign missionaries, 
but by the natives themselves, and these are, after 
all, the best cultivators of their own spiritual soil. 

Cuirron Sprines, N. Y. 
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His Great | Humanness 


By W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 





LL who knew John Watson, however slightly, 
agree that he was at his best in conversation. 
As one of his most intimate friends has said, he 
poured out his intellectual wealth in a stream of talk 
which was far more marvelous than either his speak- 
ing or his writing. 

It has been held by good judges that anecdotes 
ruin conversation, and in this there is a certain amount 
of truth, Watson could not be called ordinarily a 
good listener. He seemed always anxious to have 
the next word, and his prodigality of reminiscence 
and invention outdid most competitors. When any 
one really wished to state his case and have his 
help, he was most punctilious and careful in his at- 
tention, 

Watson severely controlled the expression of his 
sense of humor. He controlled it to the utmost of 
his power in the pulpit and in ecclesiastical courts, 
and it was only in the circle of his friends that he let 
himself go free, Even there he restrained severely 
his Gangerous power of sarcasm. 


His Humor and Conversational Interests 

It was the humor of the Scot in which he was most 
at home. English fun he delighted in, and would 
say that it had lent a certain flavor of geniality to 
private life in this country, and had saved public life 
from rancorous bitterness. He would declare that in 
this professional experience he had never known 
trouble in a house where the father chaffed his sons, 
and the sons teased their father. 

In the matter of Scottish humor he drew a sharp 
contrast between the Highlander and the Lowlander. 
He would tell of a gentleman in the West End of Edin- 
burgh who was accustomed to ask a number of the 
poorer students from the University to the evening 
entertainment at his house that they might see what 
was done in the higher levels of. life and be better 
prepared for their place in the professions. At one 
of these solemn and improving functions a High- 
lander and a Lowlander met upon the stair. 

‘* Angus,’’ said the Lowlander, ‘‘ hoo are ye gettin’ 
on? I'm daein’ fine. ‘The girl I have appears to be 
greatly pleased with me, and she’s no ill-lookin’.’’ 
One may safely conclude from what one-knows of the 
manner of a Scots country lad that he had sat upon 
the extreme edge of his chair all the evening, and had 
hardly uttered a word, and that the poor young 
woman had been’ bored to death. But there was in 
him the imperturbable and abounding satisfaction of 
the Lowland Scot which makes him impervious to 
rebuffs, and in the long run carries him to the place 
where he would be. 

‘* Jock,’’ said the Highlander, ‘*the young lady 
who wass so good as to speak to me, and whom I 
am desiring to serve, asked me to get her what she 
called ‘blackmange.’ I am willing to do her bid- 
ding, and would be ready to go anywhere and take 
that blackmange from any man who hass it. But 
I do not know what it is. I would not be saying 
that to the young lady, but I am feeling very sore at 
my heart that I cannot get her the blackmange, and 
Jock, I wish to heaven I was outside this house with 
honour to myself.’’ 

Of Watson's continual and brilliant talk about 
literature, religion, and politics, I can attempt no re- 
production. His literary hero was Sir Walter Scott, 
for whom his admiration was almost unbounded. ‘He 
kept himself well up in current literature, and was 
highly appreciative of his contemporaries. Most of 
all he appreciated Rudyard Kipling, whose poems 
he used to read and repéat with infinite zest. Mr, 
Kipling was dangerously ill in New: York during 
Watson's second visit to America, and Watson wrote : 
‘The lamentable news that Rudyard Kipling is in 
danger of death comes with a shock of grief to a fel- 
low-countryman and a reading man. Almost sincé 
the beginning of his career, I have read ‘every word 
he wrote, and have found in his words an inspiration 
beyond that of any living novelist. He deals at first 
hand with the half-dozen passions which mold human 
nature, and always with insight and nobility. His 
death, which may God forbid, would in my humble 
judgment deprive English letters of our greatest name, 
and England of the real poet-laureate.'’ To this view 
he always adhered. 

He very seldom talked about individuals. When 


In this second article of a series of three, from 

the pen of the editor of The British Weekly, are 

given most intimate glimpses of John Watson as 

a great-hearted, hard-working lover of his fellow- 

men. The third article will tell of his devotion 
to America 





he did, he almost invariably spoke of them with great 
kindness. His own preferences in preaching were 
all for the simplest and most real expressions of ex- 
perience. I have heard him single out Dr. Whyte, 
Dr. Parker, and Dr. McLaren as the three preachers 
of genius. On his holidays he delighted to attend 
little chapels, and he enjoyed the homely addresses 
of the lay preachers. One day a farmer was preach- 
ing in a Methodist chapel where Watson often wor- 
shiped, and at the conclusion of his sermon said : 
‘* Why do I preach Sunday after Sunday? Because 
I cannot eat my bread alone.’ Watson shook him 
warmly by the hand after the service, and said later : 
‘*I count that one of the greatest conclusiorfs to a 
sermon I have ever heard—he could not eat his bit 
of bread alone."’ 

His correspondence was immense in his later years, 
and he received many anonymous letters which he 
made a point of reading. They often added to the 
hilarity of his breakfast-table. He would read with 
great zest epistles stating his faults in a frank, straight- 
forward spirit, and not infrequently soldierly language 
without any fastidious restraint of charity or delicacy. 
His anonymous letters of this kind gave him many an 
hour of simple enjoyment. There were others. He 
used to talk of one letter which made the sun shine 
on him when the sky had been gray. — It was signed 
‘« Twenty-one,’’ and he declared that the writer could 
have done few more human, cordial, and helpful 
things than the writing of that letter. Another anony- 
mous letter he received was one without a signature, 
informing him that the writer had been so touched by 
the sentiment of one of his stories, and was generally 
so much impressed by his remarkable literary ability, 
that he had placed one thousand pounds to his credit 
with a London bank as a token of gratitude. As he 
never heard any more of this generous gift, he was 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the letter was 
written in a spirit of unworthy sarcasm. He paid 
great attention to begging letters, and hardly ever 
failed to answer them; though he would laugh over 
them. 

His Distinguishing Characteristic 

The distinguishing characteristic of John Watson 
was perhaps his great humanness. It was said of him 
at his death that nearly every man on the streets of 
Liverpool was more or less affected or interested in 
the loss. The Rev. T. Lund, Chaplain of the Blind 
Asylum, Liverpool, says that he was returning home 
late at night when an electric car pulled up, and the 
driver, white with emotion, leaned over the rail. 
‘*Have you heard the news?’’ he said. ‘John 
Watson is dead ; it is a bad day for us.’’ He had 
touched the community at many points, There was 
no officialism about him. He met his fellow-men 
simply and frankly with a steady and sure sympathy. 
He complained bitterly of the slackness of brother 
ministers in failing to answer their letters. _ Every 
correspondent received from him an immediate an- 
swer. -His very’ foibles were intensely human. It 
was impossible: for him to patronize any one. He 
was, ‘in spite of ‘his many labors, the most accessible 
of men. With this went a large generosity. 

Watson’s life: was one of ‘singular happiness. . His 
delight was first in his affections, and after that in his 
labors, and in both he was fortunate beyond most. 
No one who knew his home will ever forget his 
chivalrous devotion to his wife, or the light and 
reverential banter that passed between him and his 
four sons. He was also exceedingly rich in friend- 
ships, and these he assiduously cultivated. 

He was not exempt from the ordinary trials of 
ministerial life, and the opposition and criticism of 
those belonging to his church plunged him into the 
deepest depression. A kind word from any of his 
people, or any of his brother ministers, was appreci- 
ated far more than any newspaper eulogy. Regard- 


ing literature as a subordinate province of his activity, 
he was amused rather than annoyed by attacks, and 
humbly deprecated praise. It is true that he had the 
Celtic fear of the future. He saw in serenity some- 
thing sweet and yet menacing. But he was merci- 
fully exempted from the greater trials of life. He lost 
his mother when he was twenty-one, and his futher 
when he was twenty-eight, but his wife and all his 
children were spared to him. It was a happy thing 
that one whose affections were so heavily committed 
was spared the trials which give life an abiding flavor 
of sorrow, for Watson was a man who would have 
died of grief. He continued his labor to the very end, 

and had not to drink the thickening dregs of existence. 


Habits of Work and Thought 

Watson was extraordinarily diligent, and in the 
latter part of his life morbidly so. . The sense of duty 
in him was so strong that he could hardly say no. In- 
deed his labors in traveling, preaching, and lecturing 
apparently hastened his death. His activities might be 
described as restless and feverish. I have seen him 
often after an exciting day go to bed in the early morn- 
ing. He would appear at breakfast as vivacious and® 
blithe as if he had done nothing. The moment break- 
fast was over he would take up his task and persevere 
with it till it was accomplished. Then he would go out 
to luncheon to be the chief guest of a company which 
simply basked in his presence. He would pass from 
that to a round of visiting ; he would come in tired, 
and at dinner be the life and soul of the guests. He 
would go out from that to a public engagement, and 
on his return he would carry on a conversation till 
three o'clock in the morning. This would go on for 
weeks at a time, varied only by the Sunday and by 
incessant railway traveling. In America he often 
put in three addresses in one day, 

John Watson's absorbing loka in life was the 


‘religious interest. He was first and foremost a servant 


of the Church of Christ, and in his judgment his work 
was done there. All the sparkle and ,effervescence of 
his nature never concealed the fact that he was a pro- 
foundly religious man. 

To me it seemed that of all Dr. Watson's religious 
convictions, one to which he most constantly returned 
was that of the immortal hope. Since George Mac- 
donald there has been no such prophet of immortal- 
ity. The vision always before his eyes was that of a 
heaven peopled with the crowding guests of God. 
Though he strove very hard to present the Christian 
ideas in the forms of.his own mind and age, and to 
discard outworn words and phrases, though he wrote 
like a modern as the fathers and even the schoolmen 
did in their day, he was evermore convinced that in 
the end theology reverts to its broad immemorial feat- 
ures and the New Testament language. He was con- 
vinced of the emptiness of all human desires and 
efforts if they end in death. And if he tried to pene- 
trate the veil of purple mist that hangs between us 
and the future it was not to re-enforce his own faith. 

Sensitive to the difficulties of his time, he was yet 
an optimist. ‘*The day in which we are living is 
the best yet known, and our children will live in a 
better,’’ he said in his last sermon in Sefton Park. 
And when interviewed in America and asked, ‘‘ Do 
you think the world is getting better morally?’’ he 
answered, ‘‘The condition of the people is getting 
better morally and physically. There is a great deal 
of unsettlement of religious thought, and I believe 
there will be a great change in forms of dogma, but 
the great fundamental truths will remain. Faith is 
not failing.’’’ In his later: years, Dr. Watson gave 
much time to the study of church history, and, like 
Lightfoot, he drew from it a message of cheer. He 
came to realize the life of the Divine Society. Christ, 
he conceived, ha¢) promised to be with his church in 
the blaze of noon, in the dark, or in the twilight be- 
tween the two, wherein mainly the course of her jour- 
ney lies. _He saw -how the church had seemed to 
perish, how her defenders had seemed to be con- 
founded, and yet how truly the Lord’s promise had 
been kept. He perceived how these alarms, and 
forebodings, and prophecies of dissolution that often 
shake the hearts of the faithful, drop into insignifi- 
cance in the course of that vast history which has nof 
fulfilled them. 

Lonpon, Ene. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15 (Psalm 23) 







The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


E’LL have a “wishing bee” first, to-day. I 

’ want each one of you in this class to think a 
moment, and decide what in all the world, if 

you could make one wish and have it granted, you 
would wish for. No one is to answer until I say so, 
and then only as I call on you by name. [I'll give 
you two minutes, by my watch, tothink. "Here is a 
sheet of paper with your names in a column; Harry, 
you take it, and write down after each name the 


wish of each one, as it is given. Now begin to think. 


After the wishes are all down on paper, let the 
teacher say that he has a story to tell, and give the 
incident—filled out with as. many details as may 
properly be imagined into it—of the clerk whose em- 
plover sent him for an outing on one of the Lake 
steamers, told in Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. 


‘Stop before telling the answer that the steward made 


to the young fellow when the price of the dinner was 
asked, Tell the class that you will leave the ending 
of that story, and their wishes, until later, and ask 
them to turn with you to their old friend King David. 


The Teaching of the Lesson a 


. David was in about as deep sorrow as a man can 
be, when we left him last week : his own boy dead, 
killed while plotting against the throne and life 
of his father, and David keenly conscious that his 
boy's terrible failure was his own failure as a father. 
Pretty deep waters for any man to be in! 

We do not commonly associate the beautiful 
Twenty-third Psalm with this period of David's life. 
And yet there seems to be a good deal of reason in 
the suggestion that it may have been written about 
this time. Professor Beecher's thitd paragraph 
makes the suggestion, and Mr. Ridgway’s first para- 
graph, as stated -in his first peregrepe last week, 

ie’s suggestion of the 
same’ point, shows the reasonableness of the idea. 
It will be easy to impress the class with the proba- 
bility of the thought. 

And now let us look into the old psalm that we all 
know so well that we think it has nothing new for us. 
It is in two distinct parts: what are they? (Beecher, 
first paragraph.) 

Go through the psalm first, with the class, from the 
standpoint of the Oriental facts from which its im- 
agery is drawn, —shepherd life in the East. You will 
find interesting material for this in the following 
places in these lesson-pages : 


The Eastern shepherd always goes ahead of his#sheep 
(Oriental Lesson Lights, 1. Ask your class where they have 
seen the shepherd walking, when with a flock of sheep, in 
this country. He always follows, or drives.) 

A life-like picture of Eastern shepherd life (Oriental 
Lesson Lights, 2). 

‘The road between pastures (Beecher, on v. 3). 

Four distinct shepherd-pictures (Beecher, on vs. 2, 3, 4). 


On the second part of the psalm, which has per- 
haps no reference to shepherd life, helpful comment 
will be found in Professor Beecher’s column, rich with 
suggestions throughout that will be new to most 
teachers. Notice that another meaning for ‘‘ surely,” 
in the last verse, is ‘‘only,”—which magnifies the 
assurance of the blessing. 

Having gone through with the first meanings of the 
psalm, get the class to draw out its deeper mean- 
ings and applications. In helping them to this, the 
following points are good : 


If you can say “I shall not want’ and mean it, you’ve 
conquéred the world (Ridgway, 2). 

God’s promise of provision stands sure, in England and 
Japan (Pierson, 2). 

We can “find our psalm ’’ in any work that we have ‘to 
do (Gordon, 3, 4). 

The question that tests our psalm is, * will it grind ? ’’ 
(Gordon, 5.) 

** Restore’? means ‘‘ bring back to the owner’’ (Ridg- 
way, 4). 

God always hears the bottom of the barrel being scraped 
(Illustrations, 1). 

The path of righteousness is a prayer-path in Africa 
(Illustrations, 2). 

» Can the ‘*rod’’ ever hurt and still be a rod of love and 

comfort? (Illustrations, 4.) 

When the cup overflows, what shall we do with the over- 
flow ? (Illustrations, last paragraph. ) 


After this investigation of the lesson’s facts and 
meanings, come back to that list of wishes that the 
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LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 15. THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD 


Psalm 23. (Read John 10: 1-18.) Commit the entire Psalm 
Golden Text: Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall not want.—Pfalm 23 : 1 


1 Jehovah is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
2 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
He leadeth me beside ! still waters. 
3 He restoreth my soul : . 
He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for his name's 
sake. 
4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of * the shadow of 
death, 
I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
5 Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies : 
‘Thou hast anointed my head with oil ; 
My cup runneth over. 
6 *Surely goodness and lovingkindness shall follow me all 
the days of my life ; 
And I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah ¢ for ever. 


1 Heb. waters of rest. % Or, deep darkness (and so elsewhere) 
3Or, Only *Heb. for length of days. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


* 


Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Lf he is your guide his home will be your goal. 


The Lord's sheep are for the Lord's service and 
sacrifice. , 


Whatever He does for his name's sake will be 
good for our name. 


There is no strength to the life that knows no 
guiet places. 


The lying down ts always harder to learn than 
the leading forth. 


There are too many who make tt read, ‘‘ The Lord 
zs my shepherd; [will not work.” 


We come to the best knowledge of what God will 
do for us by what we have done for others. 

Lying down in green pastures is but to gain 
strength for going forward into desert ways. 

There's a good deal of difference between I shall 
not want,” and ‘1 shall have whatever I want.” 


There are two ways of being sure of the road: one 
ts to know it yourself, the other to know your guide. 


Many of us want to lie down when God would 
lead us on, and climb when he would have us. lie 
down. 


CHICAGO. 








class made at the outset, and let them be considered, 
one by one, alongside of this psalm and what we have 
learned are its meanings. The probabilities are that 
some, perhaps most, of the wishes will be found to be 
surely included in the promises or statements of the 
psalm. And if-some of the wishes are not thus as- 
sured, it is a fair question whether they are right 
wishes or not.» Let the class discuss thein with this 
in mind, and decide. 

That poor fellow on the steamer who had been liv- 
ing on his own miserable meals made a pitiable mis- 
take. (Tell the ending of that story.) - It is a foolish 
thing to worry along on our own resources when God 
offers us wealth and plenty, isn't it ? 

A fitting close to the session, which will drive home 
its central truth in a way that will be remembered, 
may be had by using the striking chemical object- 
lesson given by Mr. Foster this week. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson-articles in this issue.) 

Trusting the Shepherd King in plague-time in India 
(Pierson, last paragraph) ; and in massacre-time in China 
(Sangster, 3). 

A revealing list of the lessons in this psalm (Howard), 

How to work up to the lesson by questions (Foster, 
eee 

How to bring out the contents of the lesson by questions 
(Foster, 3). 

Is there possible a higher conception of God than is given 
in the Twenty-third Psalm ? An interesting point for dis- 
cussion in ‘an adult class (Sanders, 8). 

Four different words for the Shepherd idea by David, 
Isaiah, Solomon, Jesus, all meaning ‘‘one who lives with 
you because he loves you ’’ (Gordon, 6). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE psalm consists of two parts. The first four 
verses are the shepherd part. Many persons 
try to carry this through the fifth verse, but at 

the cost of a painful twisting of the metaphors. ‘The 
last two verses describe the situation in which the 
singer found himself, when he composed the psalm. 
See the notes below. 


Person.—Primarily David, according to the title of 
the psalm. But the experiences described are uni- 
versal. The pronouns in the first person may stand 
for any human being who is willing to accept God's 
care. 


Time and Place.—If we suppose that David wrote 
the psalm when, in his flight from Absalom, he came 
up out of the Jordan valley to Mahanaim, and was 
there welcomed by Shobi-and Machir and Barzillai 
(2 Sam. 17: 24-29), our hypothesis fits the details of 
the psalm with great accuracy. But the psalm also 
fits millions of other experiences of David and of 
millions of other persons. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-4.— Jehovah is my shepherd: The theme 
stated. For commemorating the care of God, the 
singer finds an illustration in his own experiences in 
the care of sheep. In each case the care comes from 
a being of higher intelligence than the beings cared 
for.—Green pastures ... still waters: The first 
shepherd picture-—abundant food, beautiful surround- 
ings, conscious security in the care of a superior 
being. This illustrates God's usual care over us.— 
He restoreth my sould; Put it in this ot: **He 
bringeth me back to life.” A second shepherd picture. 
Sheep are liable to come into conditions in which they 
are near to perishing. Especially they get themselves 
into trouble by their silliness and their panicky 
actions. A large part of the shepherd’s care consists 
in his nursing back to life the exhausted or injured 
sheep. Jesus magnifies this point in his parable of 
the shepherd who leaves the ninety-nine and seeks 
the lost sheep, and has to bring it home on his 
shoulder. God’s care of us is especially manifested 
when we have fainted, either through our own fault 
or otherwise, and he restores us.—Guideth me in the 
paths of righteousness: That is, in the paths which 
are the right ones for me to go in. Another shep- 
herd picture. The word here used for path denotes 
a wagon road. The shepherd knows when it is de- 
sirable to move from one pasture to another, and he 
knows the best road to take, and the sheep may de- 
pend on his wisdom, no matter how distant or how 
different the new pastures are. In like fashion God 
cares for us in the great changes and crises that come. 
—The valley of the shadow of death: When the 
road runs through some frightful, dark chasm. A 
fourth shepherd picture.- Sheep are nervous. In 
ghoulish places pa / might easily be frightened into 
a panic, which would result disastrously.— 7/ou art 
with me: In such circumstances they need the moral 
reassurance that comes from being conscious that the 
shepherd is present, and a good shepherd will make 
sure that they have this support.—7hy rod and thy 
staff: In various ways the shepherd may use his rod 
as a signal to the timid flock.— 7hey comfort me: A 
frightened animal is in distress, and needs consola- 
tion as well as encouragement. All this illustrates 
God’s dealings with those who trust him, when they 
go through the dark valleys of disappointment or 
pain or bereavement or doubt or death. 

Verses 5-6.—A fable...in the presente of mine 
enemies: The singer is surrounded by enemies, and 
they think his supplies are cut off; but he has abund- 
ance.— Zhou hast anointed: Not ‘‘ anointest,” as in 
Old Version. The reference may be to kingly anoint- 
ing, though the meaning of the verb is not that. It 
means to make fat, and so to make vigorous or proud. 
God makes the singer hold his kingly head high, in 
circumstances in which one might expect him to be 
dejected. — Surely: Nothing but. See marginal 
tendering. Even in the worst and saddest affairs, 
past or future, his experience is of. nothing but the 
divine goodness and lovingkindness.—/ sha// dwel/-: 
All the translations have this, but it is based on a 
correction of the text. The Hebrew has ‘I shall re- 
turn.” According to the uncorrected text the singer, 
when he composes the song, is shut away from the 
house of Jehovah, but he expects to return and re- 
main permanently, and that is a great thing in his 
thought. 


Ausurn, N. Y. 
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Finding Your Psalm 


By S. D. Gordon 


AVID made a great find one day; he found 
God in his daily work. You can find him 
there, too. There’sanew Twenty-third Psalm 

waiting for you in your home, or shop, or wherever 
your day is spent, It will mean more to you than this 
old one. That is, it will mean to you what this psalm 
meant to David. It meant more to him than it has 
meant to anybody else since. 

With a rare flush of feeling it came stealing into 
his thought one day as he was tending the sheep,— 
‘* Why, this is what God is like!” And the thought 
grew into this psalm as~perhaps years later—he 
traced it out. Sheep tending became a new thing 
to David. It was sweetened and hallowed by the 
newly discovered touch of God’s presence. 

If ever his work had seemed commonplace, or 
stupid, or tiresome, it was sono more. He saw God 
in it. He Aad God with him in it, It became a 
voice to him of God's ténder care. So Eden’s gar- 
den was to Adam; and the tentmaker’s shop to Paul; 
and the carpenter shop to Jesus; and so your work- 
— may be to you. 

here’s a new Twenty-third Psalm in the physi- 

cian’s profession, the trained nurse’s service, the 
teacher's schoolroom, the banker’s office, the mer- 
chant’s shop, the editor’s desk, the mother’s nursery, 
the servant's round; in kitchen, and counting-room, 
and shop, and wherever there is a man, Have you 
found yours? Write it out line by line as you find 
it, using David's for a model. 

David's religion was not something put on for spe- 
cial days and occasions, like a suitof clothes. It was 
his life every waking hour and woven into the 
fabric of his dreams. young musician brought a 
composition he had just written to his master for 
criticism. The master said, smiling, ‘‘ Willit grind?” 
It might appeal to a highly cultured taste, that could 
critically judge unusual tones and combinations, but 
would its swing and rhythm appeal to the heart of 
the crowd? David's wes ite would grind. Its fine 
swing se © his spirit and feet and voice in time and 
tune as he went about his common work. Does 
yours? If it does, you may know you have gotten 
the real thing. 

David's word, ‘‘shepherd”; Isaiah’s word, 
‘*mother” (66: 13); Solomon’s word, ‘ friend ’’ (Prov. 
18: 24b), and Jesus’ word, ‘‘ Comforter,”— all have 
the same meaning,—one who lives with you because 
he loves you. The word ‘‘friend” in the Oki Tes- 
tament comes most times (not always) from the root 
of the word for ‘‘shepherd.” That is what God is 
tous. He loves us, and lives with us, just where we 
are, and he does not leave. All his wealth and strength 
and wisdom are at our disposal, with a tender, per- 
sonal touch in the giving. That is the heart of this 
great, simple psalm. ; 

The psalm tells David's story of a day with the 
sheep. It begins with the morning meal (1 b), 
and the quiet resting afterward (2a), and then a 
refreshing drink at a drinking-place chosen for its 
quiet, pe its absence of rushing, roily waters and 
slippery footing (2b). Then it goes to the noon hour 
when the heat of the sun makes a bit of refreshing 
time peculiarly grateful (3a); then the picking 
and pointing out of the best roads for the afternoon 
goings, with the oes close by, through dan- 
gerous places (3 b, and 4). 

Then follows the evening meal in safety, when the 
growing darkness has lured out of their lairs the en- 
emies, who peer with hungry green-yellow eyes 
through the thicket openings (5 a). And then the 
day’s close ~ ¢ them home again with personal 
attention (5b and c) before they are shut in for the 
night’s sleep with the shepherd as rearguard (6). 
Is it not a winsome picture of God’s care of us 
through the hours of every day, which we rea/-ize 
all too little ? 

There are three things our abiding Friend does for 
us, if he may. And these three things cover all the 
needs of every day, and of every life. 

There is first his personal attention to our per- 
sonal bodily needs (2,3 a). He gives us each day 
our daily bread. That means actually bread and 
butter, and milk and eggs, and whatever else our 
bodies call for. If we run short, he’s the one to go 
to first for supplies. It means, too, bread.and butter 
for our spirit life, given by him, and taken by us 
every morning and all day. That strengthens our 
bodies, too, for it strengthens our spirit life, which in 
turn affects the body more than the actual food does. 

There is guédance into the right path; and then, 
in the right path, holding us steady (3 b);. the 
right path personally, in the family, with the chil- 
dren, with our friendships, in money matters, and 
recreations, and decisions. But the shepherd rule is 
that the Leader goes ahead, and the sheep stay in 
close behind, and keep step with the shepherd. 

And there is frotection from temptation and dan- 
ger. Both crowd in thick, No lifeis free from them; 
both the open, stormy sort, and the meaner, sneak- 
ing kind. Some we know about; and far more we 
never know about. ‘These are not removed. But our 
Friend alongside protects us fully from them. 

And then the first becomes the last;. which means 
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that it stays from first to last—the tender, personal 
touch, that soothes the scratch, and satisfies thirst, 
and shuts us in with himself at night. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, : 


A Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


EHOVAH is my shepherd;... he leadeth me 
(vs. 1,2). The sight of an Oriental shepherd 
walking in front of his sheep always raises the 

question as to how the habit was acquired. The 
shepherd seems to be content with the result, and 
to trust his sheep as much as they trust him. He 
walks along in full confidence that if he should 
look behind he would see a multitude of swaying 
heads and tails and the cloud of dust that is raised 
by the pattering progress of his flock. The chief 
influences that contribute to this mutual confidence 
are his presence with the sheep by day and night, 
his intimate knowledge of sheep nature and of what 
strain itcan bear, and of what the sheep dread and 
what they enjoy. In a way that is impossible to 
untrained eyes, he finds distinguishing features in 
each member of the flock. In many different ways 
they learn that the sheep fares best that keeps near- 
est to the shepherd: his conviction remains un- 
affected even when he leads them across the rush of 
a swollen brook. Wherever he goes in front, they 
cannot keep back, 


Beyrout, Syria. 


By Ghosn-el-Howie 


He - at the shepherd; he is sitting upon a knoll 
piping at his shepherd’s reed, Bis sling tied 
round his waist, while gun and club arein front 
of him. The sheep are grazing on the grass below. 
He is apt Hey many times in the course of half 
an hour, not by wolves and robbers, but by awkward 
and refractory sheep. They are bent on going where 
the goats go, places most unsafe for them. fe then 
throws a stone to frighten them back to a place of 
safety. Sometimes a threat is enough, but just as 
often he has positively to hit them, and sometimes he 
has to rise and go in person and chase them away 
from places of danger. Sometimes I thought he hurt 
them very much. Did they know why? Very often 
it occurred to me to ask a shepherd whether his sheep 
or his sheep’s enemies gave him more trouble. It 
often seemed to me that it is easier to provide for the 
sheep's wants than to provide against their want of 
common sense, as the shepherd Geode them up hills 
and down valleys, past bushes and thorns, across 
rivers, and near precipices so high and the path so 
narrow as to make the inexperienced onlooker hold 
his breath. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyrRiA. 
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The Great Shepherd-King 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


AVID did not know that which Christ came to 
make known centuries later, that this Shepherd- 
King was longing to do for all the world what he 

did for David. All are his sheep, but so many are 
wandering or wayward that they do not know what the 
Good Shepherd will do for them if they will only fol- 
low where he leads and come under the protection of 
his rod and staff. All are his subjects, but most of 
them-are so ignorant or rebellious that they do not 
know that their King is waiting to give them victory 
over enemies and a place at his table forever. It is 
not good sheep or good subjects that make good 
shepherds or good kings, but only these can experi- 
ence the blessings that come from belongirg to the 
great Shepherd-King of the world. 

The things that men and women need are the very 
things that Jehovah supplies. (Name them). Those 
who accept Jesus Christ have found him to be just such 
a Shepherd-King as David describes. George Miiiler 
in England and Mr. Ishii in Japan have gathered 
thousands of children together in orphanages, and 
have depended wholly on God for the food and 
clothing and homes that were needed. They have 
not lacked anything needful. 

During the plague in India a poor old Christian 
widow, nearly blind and almost helpless, showed that 
she too had found in Jesus her Shepherd-King, and 
feared not to pass through the ‘‘ valley of deep dark- 
ness,” ‘because he was with her. When advised. to 
flee from her home,.she replied: ‘‘ If I did, all these 
heathen around me would say, ‘ Where is your God ? 
He is-no better than our idols.’ No, I am going to 
stay here. God can protect me, or if he wants to 
take me to heaven, I will be glad to go and be with 
him foreyer.” Through all the panic this woman 
lived in peace, and the plague, which carried off hun- 
dreds, did not come near her. No want, no fear, no 
homelessness. for those who belong to the great Shep- 
herd-King. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The World’s Song.--As David sits there by the 
a father anxious for his boy, rather than a king 
ghting for his throne, his memory goes back to the 
day when he too was young and full of ambitions, 
The hills of Bethlehem and their gentle flocks, not 
fields of blood and warring men, are in his thought. 
And so out of his heart's sorrow, as out of many an- 
other heart’s sorrow, has come one of the sweetest 
songs that was ever sung. The song of the child, 
and the song of the sage. The song that never tires. 
The song that everybody knows; and the last son 
we want to hear as the shodanst of death close round. 


The World’s Fear.—/ehovah is my shepherd; 1 
shall not want (vy. 1). If you can say that and reall 
believe it, you have conquered the world—the flesh 
and thedevil. You have reached the pinnacle of hu- 
man happiness. As I write this note, the ‘‘ panic” 
of 1907 is on, and the wheels of industry turn slow 
and stop. The man who works for wages trembles 
lest his turn to go may come next. The merchant 
surveys his shelves and worries how he shall make 
merchandise meet Ty gay Why this terror and un- 
rest? Thefearof WANT. Afterall we are only abi 
flock of 80,000,000 helpless sheep. Weare frightened 
and in panic, and knocking each other over as we 
run—we don’t know where. Pastures were never 
greener or richer, Our barns are bursting. By the 
time this is printed the scare ect | probably be over. 
Will we have learned how much we need a Good 
Shepherd tocare forus? A job is all right, and 
a fortune is not to be despised, but these do not brin 
freedom from the fear of want. ‘The Good Shepherd 
does (Psa. 34: 9; Phil. 4: 19). 


Rest.—He /eadeth me beside still waters (v..2). Do 
you remémber the old mill with its glassy pond over 
in the hollow where we used to go swim? How we 
used to lie along the grassy bank all the lazy August 
afternoon without a care in the world, happy bare- 
foot boys? These days we go at such a pace, the 
world is filled with weary men and women. God 
would have us lie down in green pastures. The 
world refuses to rest—and dies. Will not even rest 
one day in seven. Trolley-cars and railroad trains 
rattle and thunder through the Sabbath. Busy brains 
in fagged-out bodies work harder than ever through 
the day. More schemes are planned to pulpit and 
organ accompaniment than this world dreams of. 
So God sometimes ‘‘ maketh us to lie down” by ‘put- 
ting us on our backs so that he can talk to us, ost 
of us do not know how toearnarest. But we can 
have it for a gift (Matt. 11 : 28-30). 


Home.— He restoreth my soul (v. 3). ‘* Restore— 
to bring back to the owner.” That’s what the diction- 
ary says. I heard oneof you fellows complain, ‘* You 
can’t call your soul your own.” Well, you can’t. It 
belongs to God. he trouble with many a man is, 
he thinks his soul is his own, so he lends it to the 
Devil, who makes sorry work of it. If I loaned you 
my team would you turn it over to that brute of a 
Jack Jones, who ruins every team he gets? If you 
did, I would send somebody after it to restore it to 
me. God sent Jesus Christ to recover his souls for 
him. He is after you. Our souls belong in Heaven. 
Remember that time you got dissatisfied with the 
‘* little one-horse town” and bid us good-bye? How, 
away off yonder, you used to lie abed and see these 
noble old hills with their wooded crests outlined 
against the sky, and the lazy Brandywine below in 
the valley crawling reluctantly to the sea—and you 
could almost hear the merry rattle of the mills—and 
the black smoke waving like billowy plumes from the 
high stacks—and the pretty cottages up on the hill- 
sides—and the happy, industrious people on the 
streets, all friends and acquaintances—and home! 
‘*Oh, my! if I wereonly home!” And that day you 
met me on the street and ‘‘like to eat me up.” ‘ Did 
you so much good just to see somebody from Coates- 
ville.” Well, it was because Coatesville is where you 
belong, and New York is where you’re working. 
Heaven is your soul’s home, Sin has cut you off from 
home. Christ’s mission is to restore the soul to its 
owner. That’s religion (Luke 1g: 10). 


**Up the Lakes.”’—7hou preparesit a table before 
me(v.5). A kind-hearted merchant gave one of his 
tired and run-down clerks a ticket and told him to 


to Buffalo and take one of the AnchOr Line boats for _ 


atrip through the lakes to Duluth. The young man, 
wishing to travel as cheaply as he could, took some 
lunch with him. As the boat stopped at Cleveland, 
Detroit, and other places, he would snatch a meal or 
two at cheap restaurants néar the waterside, It was 
_ enough living. When he got up into. Lake 
uperior he felt the pangs of the Lake Superior ap- 
petite, and couldn’t stand it’any longer. He ap- 
proached the steward: ‘‘Say, captain,” said he, 
‘‘what will it cost me foradinner?” ‘‘ Nothing,” ex- 
claimed the steward. ‘*The Anchor Line is run on 
the American plan, and the grub goes with your 
stateroom.” Was he mad? Are you likehim? Take 
our passage on the “Anchor” line and enjoy the 
at things the Captain has provided for you (Heb, 6: 
19, 20; Gen. 45 : 18). 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER I5 (Psalm 23) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

t. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

esson illustration that can. be used, and two dollars for 

Ss ton Soe hon nant for each week's lesson. But note 

Each pen Fiona iNlustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The numberof manuscripts submitted readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practi to return un- 
available man . Do not enclose return postage. : 

‘The dates on which illustrations are. due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 

6. Feb. 7.—True and False Brotherhood (Acts 4 : 32 to > 

: ne ee er ae ae a ae Due Nov. 7 

7. Feb. 14.—The Apostles Imprisoned, (Acts 5 : 17-42). “ Nov. 14 
8. Feb. 21.—Stephen the First Christian Martyr (Acts 

re er ee as Fcc 0 + htc ome eee Oe 

g. Feb. 28.—The Gospel in Samaria (Acts 8: 4-25)... “ Nov. 28 


Want Always Warded Off.—/ sha// not want (v. 1). 
A mother, whose husband had died, was left in pov- 
erty, with four little ones dependent upon her. Hers 
was a helpless little brood, indeed, but He who hears 
the young ravens when they cry spread over them 
his shielding nee Among these four little boys 
was one whose infant trust in the love and goodness 
of his heavenly Father shone like a fixed star. His 
little voice was always ready to soothe and cheer her 
with the lesson of faith learned from her own lips. 
As the meal would go down in the barrel, down would 

the mother’s heart,—sinking, sinking. But this 
ittle one took note of the fact that the barrel was 10 
sooner emptied than by some means or other it was 
supplied again. One day he sat and pondered over 
this, until a thought flashed into his mind like a ray 
of light from heaven. ‘t Mama,” said he, with face 
all aglow, ‘‘I think God hears when we scrape the 
bottom of the barrel!"—Ne//ie Armiger, Baltimore, 
Md. From Zion's Watchman. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration. 


The Prayer-Path of Righteousness.— //¢ Nyse me 
in the paths of righteousness (vy. 3). Itis related 
that some converted Africans, finding no privacy for 
prayer in their. small crowded huts, betook them- 
selves to secluded places in the forest near by. In 
the course of time, paths became worn from each 
man’s hut to his prayer place. The spiritual condi- 
tion could often be told by the condition of the path 


leading to any individual's place of retirement. Oc- 
', ecasionally, one of these native Christians would be- 
‘ come lukewarm, and not travel his path so much as 


in other days.. Then his companions would remind 
him with the words, ‘‘ Brother, the grass ws in 
your path.”"—Madbel /. Mather, Evart, Mich. From 
Current Anecdotes. 


The Protecting Voice.—/ wi// fear no evil; for 
thou art with me (v. 4). Sometimes, in spite of all 
the care of the shepherd and his dogs, a wolf will get 


' into the very midst of the flock. The sheep are wild 


with fright. They run and leap and make it impos- 
sible to get at the foe in their midst, who at that very 
moment may be fastening his fangs in the throat of 
a helpless member of the flock. But the shepherd is 
with them.’ He knows what to ¢@o even at such a 
time. He leaps to a rock or hillock that he may be 
seen and heard. Then he lifts his voice in a howe 
call, something like a wolf's cry, ‘‘Ooh! ooh!” On 
hearing this, the sheep remember the shepherd; they 
heed his voice. And, strange to tell, the poor timid 
creatures, which were helpless with terror before, 
instantly rush with all their strength into a solid 
mass. ‘The pressure is irresistible; the wolf is over- 
come. Frequently he_is crushed to death, while the 


' shepherd stands there on a rock crying, ‘‘ Ooh! 


ooh!” With the sheep it matters not what the sur- 
roundings are, nor how great the perils and: hard- 
ships; if only the shepherd is with thesn, they are 
content. There is no firer picture of the way of 
peace for the troubled in all the world.—M. Ethe/ 
Ladd, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Taken from ‘* The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest,” by William Allen Knight. 


The Rod of Love.—Zhy. rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me (v. 4). The rod—how does it comfort ? 
We say, and we are right in saying. that the she 
herd fends off danger by the use of his rod, or club. 
With it he smites the foes of his flock. But do the 


sheep ever.get a blow from his heavy ay ase ? Hear - 


the story told of a Scotch shepherd. He had a way- 
ward lamb that would not be controlled. The shep- 
herd, in despair, broke one of its legs; he did it .pur- 
sely, actually on purpose. The kind man then 
nd up the broken bones and carried the lame 
lamb in his bosom, When the splintered bones. had 
knitted and the lamb was again free to gambol about, 
it showed by its docility and obedience that it dis- 
cerned the meaning. of the apparent cruelty of the 


shepherd. The shepherd had gained the loving de- ' 


votion of. his sheep.. ‘* The bones which thou hast 
broken [with thy rod] rejoice” and say, ‘* It was 

for. me that I was afflicted. Before I was afflicted, I 
went. astray.” Zhe Rev. William S. C. Webster, 
Andover, A 


Giving the Overflow Back to God.—My cup run- 
neth over (v. 5). .An old Scotch woman used ‘to give 
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Ie ges a day for missions, and for the sake of so 
ng went without things that she might otherwise 
have had. One day a friend handed her a sixpence 
so that she might buy herself some meat as an un- 
usual luxury. ‘‘ Well, now,” thought the old woman, 
‘**l've long done very well on porridge, and the Lord 
shall have the sixpence, too.” In some way the story 
came to the ears of a missionary secretary, who told 
it at a breakfast. The host was much impressed a. | 
the simple tale, and, saying that he had never deni 
himself a chop for God's Word, subscribed $2,500 on 
the spot. Several of the guests followed his exam- 
ple, and $11,000 were raised before the party sepa- 
rated.. This old saint of God, because she was faith- 
ful in doing the little that came to her hand, was the 
direct cause of putting into the missionary coffers of 
the church enough money to support twenty-seven 
native preachers and Bible women for ten years,— 
James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. 1. From 
the Northern Messenger. 


4 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


_ A Prayer Before the Lesson.—J esus, thou shepherd of the 
sheep, we rejoice in thy shepherding love. ‘To thee we are 
not unknown. Our weaknesses are thy care. Our wander- 
ings do not lead us away from thy gy ays All we like 
sheep have indeed gone astray, but thou, the good shepherd, 
hast not shortened thine arm, or ceased to seek us for our en- 
folding in the security of we presence. We remember to-day 
the still waters, reflecting thy face ; the green pastures out of 
the abundance of the Father's provision for us ; and some of 
us remember with inexpressible gladness the courage that came 
to us in the shadowed valley of sorrow. Lord Jesus, shepherd 


us yet a little while by the wayside, until all our follies and’ 


dulness of soul shall pass away with the ending of our pasture- 
days, and we are gathered into the fold beyond the shadow, 
to thy presence at the right hand of God. And this we ask 
in glad knowledge of thy love, and in that name that is above 
every name. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever try to describe 

our mother so that some one else might know just 

ow she looks’? If you try it, you will probably 
leave out something about her that others would 
notice at once. Maybe you couldn’t say offhand 
just what is the color of her eyes.. A boy who loved 
his mother, and was’ with her constantly, never 
thought, in describing her, to mention a huge scar 
on her face, and ree Be he cannot even remember 
what side of her face bore'that great scar. So it may 
be that he never noticed particularly some of the 
most beautiful things about her: She was just 
mother, That was enough for him. 

I wonder if we know this psalm well enough to de- 
scribe it. Will you help me to try? Let us see 


what the psalm promises us. 





- ENOUGH 
REST 
REFRESHING 


MY SHEPHERD | GUIDANCE 


COU RAGE 
PROMISES patted 


PROVISION 
GOODNESS 
LOVINGKINDNESS 
\. HOME 














As I write each word on the board will you repeat, 
slowly, the verse in which the gift is promised? 
(Let the superintendent help the school by not 
writing the words hurriedly). .May we tell one an- 
other now the dear features of this old familiar face ? 
Let us repeat the words on the board. Is he your 
shepherd? Let us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA, mm 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs '’) 


‘* The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not Psalm 34 : 1-6. 

want."’ :1- eo 
‘The King of love my shepherd is.” dene : bieny $) 
‘“‘He leadeth. me: O blessed (101 : 9-1 IS: 3 ) 

thought.” Psal , +S a hahaa 
‘The Lord. my- pasture shall pre- *54!™ 43 : 1-5. 

are.”’ (231 : 1-4. 90: 1-4.) 

* Saviour, Tike a shepherd.lead us.’’ Psalm 31 : 19-24. 
‘* Tarry with me, O my Saviour." (43 = 1-4. 65 : 1-4.) 
** My faith looks up to Thee."’ Psalm 323 : 1-5. 
**Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.” (29: 1-4. 43:1, 2.) 


Home- Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home ‘Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible-Reading Association of .London, whose.American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Psalm 23 . . .. .. . . The Lord our Shepherd 
Tuesday.—Isa, go:t-tr ....... . A tender Shepherd 
Wednesday. —Jeremiah 31 : 10-14. . A protecting Shepherd 
Thursday.—Ezekiel 34 : 11-16 ... . .A feeding Shepherd 
Friday.—John 10:7-16 ...... . .Thegood Shepherd 
Saturday.—John 10 : 22-30... . . . . Astrong Shepherd 
Sunday.—Rom: 8 : 31-39. . . No separation 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Lord Our Shepherd 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Psa, 23). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE beautiful meaning and great helpfulness of 
this wonderful Psalm will never be exhausted 
so long as people, like the sheep spoken of, 

are porn: oy, ata guidance and finding what 
they need in s 

It has truly been said that the psalm reflects the 
thoughts which in later life David might have drawn 
from the experiences of his early days. It is an 
utterance of the evening of life rather than its morn- 
ing. No youth could have written it. 

The average man makes the message of the psalm 
directly personal. It appeals to his heart and satis- 
fies him, It is so simple, so clear, so full of religious 
suggestion, that he loves to repeat it over and over 
again, ; 

"lr Seinen God home to every man. We are all 
conscious of our need of guidance; we rejoice in our 
heavenly shepherd, whose thoughts are ever on our 
needs. Who remembers, as he does, the joyous and 
restful cravings of our natures, giving us surround- 
ings which minister to them? He is ever guiding 
our footsteps along paths that are straight, near 
waters of quietness. 

The goodness of God is a favorite theme of the 
psalmist. It is a part of his mystery, of the ways 
which are past finding out. When we try to account 
for our lives on a ledger-account principle, seeking 
to see how we have come to deserve the lot we enjoy, 
we find such a reckoning impossible. There is no 
such thing as earning our way. The greater the 
man and the broader his experience, the more won- 
derful the good providence of God comes to seem to 
him. 

God’s ways are not our own. He is moved by 
none of the petty motives which belittle our lives. 
He deals with us according to his vision of our need, 
not, fortunately, according to our own: vision of our 
need, 

He is represented in the Psalm, not alone as a wise 
and tender Shepherd, but as a bountiful host. The 
one who is his guest has no need for fear. Enemies 
may appear, but they are of little consequence, for 
Jehovah has ample power and resource. 

This is not the last word regarding God. Fine as 
these conceptions are, that of the fatherhood of God 
is nobler and farther reaching. That of the friend- 
ship possible between God and man is more helpful. 
Yet the Twenty-third Psalm will ever be a classic 
and catholic expression of the recognition of God's 
splendid leadership of the human universe in love 
and ae and of his ample provision for the 
needs of his people. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


The classic comment on this psalm is ‘‘ The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest.” McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of 
the Psalter” contains a capital paraphrase (p. 84). 
Davison’s notes in the New-Century Bible are ex- 
cellent. Meyer, George Adam Smith, and. Kirk- 
patrick, in the Cambridge Bible, are helpful inter- 
preters. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


[This. section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be i d. Itis intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The Theme of the Psalm. Does it relate-to God 
ortoman? Can it be expressed in a sentence ? 

lts Great Charm. 'To what is this charm due ? 
Can it be called a ‘‘ perfect Psalm " ? 

its Author. Is.there anything inthe psalm which 
connects it with David? Are there any objections 
to such a conclusion ? 

The Shepherd. Does the term Shepherd mean 
more than tender care ? 

The Host. Does this term suggest only a pro- 
vider ? 

The Motive. ‘‘ For His Name's Sake.” Does this 
mean merely ‘‘in order to give himself honor ” ? 





IV. For Home Strupy on Next WeeEx’s. Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
tr. Who sought to -become David's successor? 2. 
Had he any reason for this ambition? 3. How was 
the plot defeated? 4. Was David's charge worthy of 
him? 5. What significance do you attach to the ap- 
pointing of Zadok as Abiathar’s successor ? 
Wasuesurn Couiece, Topeka, Kansas. 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


HERE are only six verses in the Twenty-third 
Psalm, but each of them sparkles like a drop of 
dew in the sunlight, Each has in it the fire of 

the diamond, a light that never goes out. The girls 
should learn this psalm byheart. I should ask them 
to.read it verse by verse, and then I would tell them 
that the oe should, in the first phrase, be put on 
every word, not on one more than another. The 
Lord, the great king of heaven, is, not was, my She 
herd, not the Shepherd of some one else, though he 
may be the Shepherd of the world, but my own 
Shepherd, who takes care of me. I myself am his 
little dependent sheep. 

- Think of it, girls, your shepherd loves you enough 
to give you all things you really need, tu be with you 
all through your life and lead you in right ways, and 
to take away from you any fear about ping. because 
even in the valley of the shadow he will be with you. 
Is he your shepherd? Are you willing to walk with 
him? ‘Then, even if you should some day’be, as mar- 
tyrs and missionaries have been, within the last ten 
years, in the presence of fierce enemies, you will be 
safe, The Lord will spread a table for you and give 
you peace and joy in the very midst of trouble. 

A missionary friend told me that the deepest joy 
she ever knew was in China one night when the 
Boxers surrounded her home, and she expected ever 
moment tobe her last. If youand I can say with trut 
that we will follow no other except the good shepherd, 
we can say, too, that goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low us and that we shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. Read the tenth chapter of John in 
connection with this lesson. 
shepherd lays down his life for the sheep. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. When David became old and infirm, what was 
his greatest desire? 2. What promise had God made 
him as to the permanence of his kingdom? 3. Which 
of his sons did David choose to be his successor? 
4. Why was Solomon chosen rather than any of the 
others? 5. To whom did David entrust the foautlan 
of anointing the new king? 6. What were the offices 
of thesemen? 7. Whar Ualosnes was anointed, how 
was his sovereignty known to the world ? 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


ee N O BIBLES open to-day. We will first of all 
recite the Shepherd Pealm together.” This 
we did,—some of the boys haltingly. Then 
I asked a few general questions, _How many psalms 
are there? In what group of the Old Testament 
books do we find the psalms? (Poetical.) What is 
the longest psalm, how is it divided, to what is refer- 
ence made in every verse ?. (To the Scriptures. ) 

Who was the probable author of the Twenty-third 
Psalm? What was David's occupation as a boy? A 
number of questions like these the boys answered. 

Then we took the psalm verse by verse. I asked 
them to tell me the characteristics of sheep. They 
said: timid, wanderers, need a leader, need to be led 
to food and water; to this was added the fact that 
sheep soon seemed to forget the experience they had 
and made the same mistake again. What is a shep- 
herd’s duty? The boys said: To lead the sheep, to 
direct them to food and water, to heal their bruises, 
to go after them when they get lost, to shelter them 
safely at night. Then we talked about ourselves as 
sheep, and our Father as a shepherd, 

I took out a piece of pee (previously prepared, 
but apparently blank). In the center I put the pro- 
noun ‘'],” hen we looked through the psalm to 
make a list of distressing things that press in upon 
us, and I put them down. 


It looks like a hard battle, doesn’t it? There I am 
with all these things threatening me. But look at 
the psalm. Must I meet all these things alone? No, 
indeed; *‘ The Lord is my shepherd; he”—there, 


that’s the word I want, **He.” I held the paper up- 

side down over the fumes of ammonia water and 

te came out strotgly, so that the sketch looked 
e this: 


4, \ 
mine = Pe ccc r . 


ENEMIES —> "J 2 <+—— DEATH 


ares py, 
4 NG 


Norte : In the center of the sheet I painted the letters MH E with a 
solution of copper sulphate, so dilute that when it was entirely dry 
it left too faint a trace upon the paper to be seen by the boys as | held 
up the sheet in class. he solution is made by dissolving, in a quarter 
tumbler of water, enough copper sulphate to cover a quarter dollar. 


Note there that the- 
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Shall I be afraid of all these things patie at me? 
Not at all, fellows, if I put my trust in the great 
Shepherd. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next ‘Week's Lesson 


1. To whom did David give instructions concern- 
ing Solomon? 2. What three things were done in 
proclaiming Solomon king? 3. How did the le 

tthe announcement? 4. at became of Adoni- 
fah's friends? 5. What did Adonijah do? 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—As a gens of the primary supplemental 
work, this. Psalm is probably familiar to many 
of the children. Try to fit it to-day into the 

experience of David's life. 

hepherd life in Palestine as it illustrates the 

twenty-third Psalm is most beautifully described in 
the ‘‘Song of Our Syrian Guest.” . 

What was David, before he became aking? What 
were some of the things which he learned, when a 
shepherd-boy? (Heip the children to recall that he 
cared well for his sheep, ne led them to good places 
for food, water and rest, he learned to throw stones 
with a sling, he learned to play on the harp, and 
wrote songs which he and others sang. He learned 
to be so brave that he risked his life to kill a lion and 
a bear that tried to harm his sheep, etc.). 

I wonder if he was ashamed of his shepherd life 
when he became a great king. Surely not, for he 
used many of the things afterward which he learned 
asashepherd. Who can tell me when he found good 
use for his sling? (Show the picture of David and 
Goliath.) When did he use his harp? (Show him 
playing before king Saul.) When did he use his 
songs? (Show David bringing the ark to Jerusalem.) 
That was a glad song, but some of his songs were 
sad. (The picture where he had asked forgiveness. ) 

Another name for these songs is——- ? Psalms, and 
there is a whole book of them in the Bible (show it), and 
the dearest of them all is the one we call ‘‘ The Shep- 
herd Psalm.” (Write that, and above it place a crown 
toremind the children that David wrote it long after he 
became king. Just below place the picture of a harp 
—at the left, and a sheep at the right—to suggest the 
song. Use the picture-roll also, and place several 
shepherd-pictures before the class.) 

Our last lesson showed David to:us, far away from 
his palace, waiting to hear what a to Absalom 
in the battle. (Review briefly.) ter Absalom was 
dead the people sent for David to come back, to be 
their king, so he returned to Jerusalem. 

David often thought of the dangers through which 
God had kept him safe.. It-seemed as if God’s care 
had been like that of a good shepherd—so he wrote: 





“THE LORD IS 


a dooo SHEPHERD ” 


He told the many ways in which God proved to be 
“A GOOD” ehepherd (add that later), As David 
the shepherd boy had found pasture, and water and 
resting places for his sheep, so the Lord had never 
forgotten what David needed, or really wanted. Sing: 


** Little lambs, so white and fair, 
Are the shepherd’s constant care, 
Now, he leads their tender feet 
Into pastures green and sweet.’’ 


When Saul and Absaiom became enemies, and 
hunted after David to try to kill him, God ided 
him to safe places, so that David could say,—Whai- 
ever happens—‘‘I will fear no evil,” etc. Sing: 











‘* God is always near me 
Through the darkest night.’’ 


Because, many times when David was in danger, 
friends brought tim food, he wrote, ‘‘ Thou preparest 
atable,” etc. God kept his promise and made 
king, long after Samuel had anointed him. 

So many good things had come into David's life, 
that he couldn’t name them all, so he said, ‘‘ My cup 
(of things) runneth over.’”” He knew that the 

shepherd, who had never let him want, would 
eep him safely tothe end, and he wrote, *‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me,” etc. 

Some of the things which David learned, when a 
shepherd (like the use of the ling and the harp, and 
writing songs), we may never know, but the best 
thing that he learned from his shepherd-life each of 
us may know, that ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd—the 
Lord is a good shepherd—and / shall not want,” if I 
listen to his voice and follow where he leads. 

Each night, when you go to bed, sing this prayer: 


avid 


** Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night, 
Through the darkness, be thou near me, 
Keep me safe, till morning light.’’ 


" Questions from 
in care of The Sunday School 


. lack 


OCTOBER 31, 1908 


Workers’ Questions Answered 


Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the seetantionss Sante Schoe’ Assesment, who answers 
questions on eneral work in un -school other specialists 
will commer anerioe in their classified Gelds of work. a0 follows : 


The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. . 


Primaty Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes.” . 

Fompentens Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Gaghvenens. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 


of these writers should be addressed 
‘imes, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


ders to an 





Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


What do you think of chewing-gum for young boys ?— 
UIz. 


It is an ugly habit at any time. If a tobacco- 
chewer can work off his energy on gum, give him 
m. But I have no doubt that it is much easier to 
me a tobacco-chewer from having been a prac- 
tised .gum-chewer in early life than it is to take to 
tobacco straight. ‘Tobacco aside, however, any habit 
of incessant monotonous action without compensa- 
ting results is an evidence of want of self-control. 
If gum’must be chewed, let it be done within limits 
and not in company with any but gum fiends. To 
see boys chewing in public places—railroad cars, for 
instance—is unsightly. For girls and young ladies 
it is unspeakable. 


Q 





What would you do with a boy of. thirteen whose. teachers 
complain of lack of concentration in his studies e 
wants to draw pictures or make designs when he should be 
studying arithmetic.—T, G. H. 

School questions are naturally up at this time of 
year, and here is another good one. It is evident 
that the boy can concentrate on some things. So 
far, good. he trouble seems to be that he does not 
concentrate by the schedule: ‘The history of men of 
mark indicates that this boy is particularly promising. 
The mind of power is very likely to rebel against the 
curriculum. A distinguished naturalist ‘‘ran away 
from school in order to pursue his studies!" But so 
long as the boy is in school he must conform to the 
course. If the teacher’s criticism is correct-and if she 
herself is not at fault, what must be done? Does he 
wer of voluntary attention? Or is it rather 
that he has no head for arithmetic? Perhaps the 
latter. If so, individual instruction and coaching by 
methods that would appeal to his pictorial sense or 
other stronger interests would doubtless help him. 
Boys reputed to be poor in parsing or grammar have 
turned out to be adepts in languages and in literary 
expression. If this boy is physically strong, and 
has ambitions and interests, he may have to go 
through school on the strength of these interests, 
even though he stand badly in number work. But if 
he has not had individual attention in school, or out, 
he can doubtless be aided in that way. Appearances 
are that he belongs to the class of ‘‘dunce’”’ that 
makes a mark—later. ; 





My boy, a little over twelve, cannot get interested in 
Dickens’ books, What can I do to interest him in such 
standard works ?—HENRY. 

In the first place, it is better that a boy of that age (or 
even three or four years older) should not read Dickens 
indiscriminately. Studies in very low types of life 
are not good suggestive forms for early youth, unless 
in minor parts and well offset by higher aspects of 
humanity. The Christmas stories and David Cop- 
perfield may be safely turned over to most such . 

oungsters, and A Tale of Two Cities may also be 
avorably considered. If a boy has a particularly 
keen sense of humor, he may be given freer access 
to such an author, as the ludicrous situations often 
absorb the attention to a degree which lessens the 
objection to the objectionable features. 

ut there is no reason why books, because they are 
rated as ‘‘ standard,” should be forced on a youn 
reader who does not take to them naturally. ot 
adults of equal culture arid high ideals are interested 
in the same classes of reading, and youngsters must 
be allowed similar latitude. At this point I differ 
with many teachers and writers. Our main function 
with the young is to guide their choice within the 
sphere of their interest. Bad books, poor books, 
commonplace, vacant, sensational, ill-suggesting, 
untimely books we must keep out of their touch. 
Determine what it is that catches them (in kind), and 
then set before them the best of that kind. A boy 
who can become absorbed in the life of Paton or of 
Hannington may not care a snap for Pickwick, 
although he — delight in Scott, or Cooper, or 
King Arthur, or Tom Brown's School Days. If he 
would enjoy Peck’s Bad Boy, he ought not to know 
of it, but he might have Aldrich’s Beory of a Bad 
Boy with pleasure and profit. Peck is an abomina- 
tion and an abettor of crime. 














LESSON FOR NOVEMBER I5 (Psalm 23) 


The Truth 
about Chemical 
Preservatives! 


They generally have but two 
uses: to preserve unclean food 
or to keep improperly prepared ; 
food. 

Tomato products—ketchup, etc., 
for example—are often made from 
refuse skins and cores of tomatoes— 
canners’ waste, which in its original 
state is actually repulsive. ~ 


Look at all Ketchup Labels 


Beware of brands labeled as con- 
taining Benzoate of Soda. It is a 
drug not only pronounced by the Gov- 
ernment experts to be unhealthful and 
injurious, but its use not infrequently 
indicates the presence of unwholesome 


= EIND 


Tomato Ketchup—Chili Sauce 
Tomato Soup 


Do not contain a single drop of chemical 
preservatives. They are even purer than 
the law prescribes. 

Made from solid, meaty, whole tomatoes, 
prepared ‘fresh from the vines and put 
up hot, direct from the kettles, with 
only pure spices and other natural 
ingredients added. 

The Heinz K itchens—always open— 


annually receive 30,000 visitors. 
» Let us send our interesting booklet. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 













































How Mr. Hugh Cork’s 
Teacher-Training Class 
Began Its Work 


The College Sunday-school of Wheaton, Illinois, of which Mr. Hugh Cork. is 
superintendent, decided to organize a training class... The Sunday after Rally 
Day an announcement was made from the. desk that.all who;would Jike .to join 
this class should meet in a certain room in the church. About a dozen were 
expected, but twenty-four responded. 

It was decided at this meeting to use ‘‘ Training the Teacher,’’ published by 
The Sunday School Times Company, and two dozen were ordered and distributed 
among the members. In looking over the book the class decided to begin with 
the lesson ‘‘ How We Got Our Bible.’’ Following the suggestion given inthe 
chapter on ‘‘ Teaching Hints,”’ the fifteen parts of this lesson. were..assigned.to 
fifteen members of the class, and on the following Sunday each part was given 
about two minutes, and the students brought some excellent results of reseaxch, 
into those two minutes, which insured for the life of the class a permanent and 
prosperous future. 

It was decided for this class year, which finishes the: middle of June, to study first 
the Old Testament section, and then to follow that, after an examination, with 
Mrs. Lamoreaux’s section on The Pupil. Next year the class will begin with the 
New Testament section, and then follow. that with the part on The Teacher, and 
complete the book with the section on The School; at that time, one week before 
baccalaureate Sunday in the College, the Sunday-school will have its commence- 
ment, which will take the place of the reguler Children’s Day service. 

“ Trainin 


! : cloth, 50 cents; strong paper. 35 cents; both 
postpaid. 


the Teacher,” in two bindings 
Company, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School ‘limes 
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| with the New Books | 


Why Worry ?—Professional advice held 
in balance by obvious common sense—this 
describes in short terms one of the latest of 
the anti-worry prescriptions, Dr. Walton is 
the consulting neurologist of the Massachu- 
setts Roose Hospital. So he knows the 
neurasthenic and he has the simple insight to 
see that many such ‘‘ who think they are‘ all 
run down ’ are really ‘all wound up.’’’ He 
traces worry to exaggerated self-conscious- 
ness and to obsession. He offers no magic, 
immediate cure, but, discerning that the real 
trouble lies in an unduly insistent thought, 
he prescribes the substitution of another 
thought. This is easily said, and so too is 
it easy to say ‘don’t worry.’’ But this lat- 
ter is worthless advice, while the former is 
tangible, useful, invaluable. In order to 
appreciate it and apply it, however, it is nec- 
essary to read Dr. Walton’s enlightening and 
fascinating pages from first to last. Nothing 
saner or more practical has appeared on this 
now popular subject. (Why Worry? By 
George Lincoln Walton, M.D. Lippincott. 
$1. net; postage 10 cents.) 

The Full Blessing of Pentecost.— 
Dr. Andrew Murray, the celebrated and 
devout ‘*‘ Apostle of South Africa,’’ in The 
Full Blessing of Pentecost, has issued in 
some ways the richest, most tender, and 
most pronounced of a long series of devo- 
tional works from his pen. But the book 
seems throughout to teach the duty of 
achieving what some have termed ‘‘ the sec- 
ond blessing,’? equivalent to complete 
** sanctification ’’ and full power, by instan- 
taneous reception of the fulness of the Spirit, 
as a sheer act (apparently, a momentary act) 
of faith; and it asserts (page 19) that it is 
** indispensable ’’ to ‘‘a healthful Christian 
life’’ that we be ‘‘ fully conscious ’’ of this 
reception. Beyond question some of our 
most devout, spiritual, and useful Christian 
leaders will hold that ‘‘ peril lies that way’’; 
but even these will concede that the book is 
saturated with devout feeling, is pregnant 
with important values, urges a great and 
widespread need with much force, and comes 
from the pen of a man whose blessed life 
and pastoral work commend him to confi- 
dence,—even when his logic and his inter- 
pretation of Scripture and of life seem de- 
fective and misleading. (Zhe Full Blessing 
of Pentecast. By Andrew Murray. Revell. 
75 cents, net; postage, 8 cents.) 

Beyond the Natural Order.—It is not 
with the easy problems of religious faith that 
Nolan Rice Best, Editor of The Interior, 
deals in his work, Beyond the Natural 
Order. And it is not as one who fancies his 
subjects are easier than most people find 
them that he treats them. Two of the papers 
are devoted to prayer, two to miracles, and 
the last to the Incarnation. On all Mr, Best 
takes high ground. He believes that prayer 
is no process of self-galvanization, in which 
we go through a pretense of asking for the 
sake of the good effect upon ourselves. He 
believes that real prayer is a battle in which 
are evolved the spiritual forces which God 
uses for the advance of his kingdom, for the 
creation of an atmosphere favorable to the 
highest results, and for affecting those sud- 
den and inexplicable changes which .are all 
at once brightening the prospects of Chris- 
tian work. He meets the current objection 
to prayer by close, clear argument, clinching 
it-with a stady of its relation to the Father- 
hood of God. As to miracles, he specifies 
what are the prior conditions.which should 
dispose us to accept them, and he finds ‘these 
all present in the Bible. . -But he thinks that 
most of those in the Bible records were for 
the sake of. the onlookers, and have ne evi- 
dential value for us. And he finds that they 
occur in the Bible chiefly at the Exodus, at 
the great struggle of pure religion with Mo- 
lochism, and at the inception of the church. 
The study. ofthe miracle of Jesus expresses 
the best thought of our day in emphasizing 
the tremendous cost at which forgiveness is 
made possible through the death of the cross. 
The spirit and manner of the book are attrac- 
tive through the manliness, the frankness, and 
the sympathy with those who do not see: as 
far as the author does. (Beyond the Natural 
Order. By Nolan Rice Best: Revell, 75 
cents, net; postage, 8 cents.) 








in the Beginning 

the English Bible was written in the 
simple uage of the time that the 
people, even the children, could under- 
stand, but since that Bible was revised 
in 1611, 300 years ago, many changes 
havetaken placein the English language 
d clear in meani nag were plain 
and clear in m, are ure 
and difficult to endermend now. The 





is the result of thirty years’ re- 
search and constant effort to give 


to you and your children in your 
own plain and direct language, 


the true meaning. How much 
wider,clearer interest in the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures is‘ such a 
Bible certain to create? 


site the Sonar the numerous 

tions that have been contains letters of com- 
menda un \rems Coveqions ministers and sows 
stitutions endorsing the Americas Seamined Bibie, 


37A East 18th St., Hew York 

















St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 


With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 


A book of short stories such as 
only lan Maclaren could write. 
Here we find the same humor 
and kindly satire that made 
** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” 
unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














A CHILD’S 
GUIDE TO 
PICTURES 


By 
Charles Hi. Caffia 


or 
Young People, 
Parents, Teachers 
and Libraries. 


It so explains 
ood pictures that 
the child learns 
to love them, to 
know why he 
loves them, and 
to recognize the 
qualities common 
to great pic- 


tures. 

16 illustrations. 
1.25 net. 
Postage, 12 cents 
extra. 


Uniform with 
“A Child’s Guide to Pictures.” 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 





A Beautiful White 
12-INCH 






zo cents. NE 


WE PUBLISH 


“SEVEN DIFFERENT HELPS 
especially for Sunday-school work and workers. 
Several » Moma originased arion Lawrance. 
Superintendents of schools and d mts find 
our catalog, ‘‘ Sunday School System” 

to-day for catalog and samples. 


























UROPE—BuSY MAN’S TOUR, ONLY $175. 

Other tours, and short, at 
most moderate rates. Appiy at once. The 
Temple Tours, 8 C. Beacon Boston, Mass. 








BIBLE MAKING 
IN AMERICA 


BEGARWITH They are made 


THE HOLMAN BIBLES 


The famous self-pronouncing text originated in the 
Holman Bible. i nee ene Gee ee 


every desirable style and size. 


ASK FOR THE HOLMAN 
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What PELL’S NOTES 
Will Do for You 


If you will eae at rane See te Os 
current month, here is what it will do for you : 
it will bridge the gap between the last 
lesson and the lesson for next Sunday. |t will 
lace before you the lesson text in both Author- 
-d and American Revised versions. It will 
clear up the obscure words and phrases. It will 
tell the lesson story in modern English and make 


OCTOBER 31, 1908 














































+ 
are the lambs of Christ’s fold, we are told, Each 
his strong arms he wiil lov - ing - ly hold, 
-ly we'll fol- low our Shep-herd so dear, List - 


























it as real as the stories in the morning paper. It 

gation out all the facts, and a= ea Pe a er 
set them you in logical order, it will ys tt an fo 
search the lesson through and through until it 2 r " 


has found the very heart of the matter, and when 
found it will lay it on your own heart and warm 
up your heart with it. It will supply you with 
fresh, homely, everyday illustrations—not musty 
anecdotes ffom musty ks. It will suggest to 
you the best way to teach the lesson. 

And it will do these things for you in a direct, 
simple and unconventional way. Evcrything will © 
come to you in the natural order. 











if 
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Hl 

ie 





hy . 
treas - ure more prec - ious than gold’ Though we are man - y 


wee, ten-der lambs of his fold; While o’er his flock he 






he 
will 















ing F . : - } 
Wil tit ln your soled as a ball in tte socket. ev er his kind voice to hear; And from his fold may our 
You will remember what it tells you because it will go into your mind in the order in 4 | 
which your mind calls for it. It does its work pedagogically. op fa a j 
y = = = | 











YOU CAN TEST IT ALMOST WITHOUT COST 








Calendars for 


year's subscription to 


1909 (price 30 cents each). 


he 


Home Departments and very busy teachers. 
dar-we have ever published. 


Artistic flower design. Beautiful colors. 





Pell’s Notes is published monthly in vestpocket form (5% inches in length, 96 
ages) at 75 cents a year (50 cents in clubs of five or more), but if you will send us a dollar 
Bit now, we will send you the Notes from now until the end of 1910,—over two years, Or, 
if von prefer, we will send it until the end of 1909, and will also send you three Pell 
Or, instead of the Calendars you' may have a 
oung Man in Business, the little journal that is doing so much 
to inspire young men with high ideals (price 50 cents a year), or a year’s subscription to 
The Modern Sunday Sc our new monthly. which contains the cream of-all the good 
things appearing in current literature for Sunday-school workers, and, in addition, 
Notes in somewhat condensed form, especially arranged for Senior Pupils, Bible Classes, 


he Pell Calendar for 1909 will be by far the most attractive and appropriate calen- 
‘[welve sheets (about nine inches in length) tied with a rib- 
bon, and on each sheet a helpful message selected from Dr. Pell's‘books dr. petiodieals. 

Ready for: delivery Deéember. 1st. - % 


J&- Sample copy of above publications, except calendars, free upon request. 
Remember our invariable rule— your money back if net satisfied. 


Robert Harding Company, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 


ell's 





el 











CHRISTMAS. SERVICES 


1 S Y 
THE ANGEL CHORUS 
Full orchestration for each. Price, $1.00. 
A package of samples—the above three and others 
—sent for ten cents, 
A NEW IDEA SERVICE - 
Schools desiring a change from the ordinary Christ- 
mas services will find it in 
THE SHEPHERD’S STORY 
a service.of story and song, by FLorsnce Morse 
KInGsuey, with musica! illustrations by lL. H. 
MerepitH and Grant Cotrax TULLAR. 

A reader reads the story, and a choir-renders the 
music. Only enough copies for reader and choir 
are required, Price, $x.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
Sent for examination on 

TULLAR-ME 
57 Washington St., Chicago. 


uest. 
DITH CO. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 














F GugkGa ough for Wor ttataine Sina an 
‘or Nov. contains ’ 
uartets.ete. 10c: 


thema, 20 perdos. 
GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. {Now Pock, sr: Whiten s. 


ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS SERvices 


To Welcome the King ) Send5 cents for 
On Christmas Day ; a —~ Ya 


scholar or fend All His Benefits Ghicom.. 


scholar or friend 
Original and instructive notes on the 103d-Psalm. too 
Pp., finest gift binding. Special price, » postpaid. 
PRAISE PUB. CO. 508 Perry Building 
Fairbury, Hlinois Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIPSY SMITH 


Special Edition of 


HALLOWED wets 


New and Old 


By 1. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 


Responses JUST PUBLISHED Nose 
$25 per hundred, 33 cents each by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed fo ‘ earnest ‘inquirers.” 


The Bigiow & Main Co.,-New York or Chicage 























New Christmas Music 


Sunday-School Programs ~— 
THE RONATION, byf£.8S.Lorens 
THE BANNER, by fra B. Wilson 
HE OF GIPTs, by E. 8. Lorens 
’ Sacred Cantata tor sunday Schools & Choirs 
THE STAR OF BLESSING, by E. 8. Lorens 
Humorous Cantata 
TEDDY BEARS’ CHRISTMAS, by Ira B. Wilson 
Recitation and Exercise Book 
CHRISTMAS TREASURY No.19, Price 15 cents 
Sunday-School Song Book new 1908 
UNITED PRAISE, by Lorens and Wilsen 
Choir, Organ and $.$. Musie 
We supply ev musical need of choir, organis 
msi a 


Free Samples aad Catalogue 


Ly "6 





services, sat “ot the cosrea 
sample 0 Ba 
cantata ea Star of Blowing’ nad han ~ yas 
cantata ‘ Bear’s tmase,’’ eseri; 
tions of “ObristmasTreasury No.19"" and “United 





Praise’’ and a full catalogue (musically illustrat- 
eé) of our r publications sent to qupertntealh- 
ents. ch or. b hristmas 
mittees mentioning this paper. 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


150 Fifth Ave. 226-218 W. Fifth &t. 
NEW YORE e DAYTON, OH10 














‘ Christmas 


_It will be easy for you to decide on your Christmas 
service or entertainment if you have in hand P 
FILLMORE’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
It displays-and-describes a great variety of service, 
entertainment and play programs for Sunday-schools, 
day-schools, chorus or choral societies. Musica 

s, cantatas, plays, songs, duets, trios, women’s 
quartets and. men’s quartets. 
Send now for our catalogue. 
The King’s Birthday. New service by Powell G. 


hristm : .N rice by Pal 
Hgrecough avd [ft Witten sas" 7 
Christm: No. 5. New songs by six 


Ss. 
ita Claw: mwarters. New cantata by 
Cc H. Gabriel, 30-cents. 
hy Christmas was Late. New children’s play 
by Lizzie DeArmond. 10 cents. 
A Christmas Rainbow. New children’s play by 
Adaline H. Beery. 10 cents. 
Returnable copies of any of the above mailed on 
approval. You.would: better send for our catalogue 
first, and.see all the new things we have. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528. Elm Street 41-43 Bible House 
Cincinnati, O. New York 


BisLical COURSE Ky Mail. 
Burton, Christian College, 





Write Pres. C. J. 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 















cease-less watch keep, All 


loves all the same, Ten - der - ly Gti: ng 
the day long, an 

feet nev-er stray, Keep us and guide us, dear Shep-herd, we pray. 
et 





each one by his name. 
at night while they sleep. 








tun 
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How to Be a Successful Teacher 


NE of the qualifications for a successful 
primary teacher is’ certainly com- 
posure, —ort better—‘** colléctedness”’ 

of manner ; and coupled with this what might 
be termed ‘‘ composure ‘of voice.’’? I have 
been satisfied that this is true ever since I 
| visited one of our largest primary classes—a 
| class that met in a beautiful room, fitted with 
all modern equipménts—and heard a splen- 
did lesson taught; but which though splen- 
did from the standpoint of arrangement of the 
lesson material, etc., was nevertheless a 
failure. 

It was a failure, I am almost sure, because 
of the nervous, excitable, restless manner of 
the teacher, Her manner reacted on the 
children ; consequently all through the les- 
son they were restless. To my surprise she 
kept moving up and down in front of her 
class as she taught the lesson, doubtless 
thinking that her vivacity of manner would 
react on the children and make them bright. 
Then her voice ‘‘jumped”’ and was as vi- 
vacious as her manner. She simply would 
not let the children be calm and thoughtful, 
—who could under the circumstances ? 

The voice and manner suggested to me— 
I am sure the children must have uncon- 
sciously felt the same—that she was afraid 
some one was going to be bad, and she must 
hurry on to something very interesting before 
they got started. In fact, it all seemed fever- 
ish and flurried. 

Now, perhaps you think this is an over- 
drawn case—it is, however, a true one, 
though it is not typical of the average teacher, 
I know. 

But, surely few of us realize how much our 
simple bodily movements, manner of-carry- 
ing ourselves,—to use a common.-phrase, and 
the way we use our voice—have to do.with 
making our lessons a success—especially is 
this true in dealing with little children. 

I have seen a crowd of noisy, restless little 
ones calmed in an instant by some one who 
stood before them with her-own powers and 
muscles well under control,—calm and col- 
lected. Perhaps her words might be com- 
monplace, but they were said so calmly, 
clearly, and with such a certainty that they 
** held the children.”’ 

I am sure you have all some time seen 
and heard the teacher, or superintendent 
maybe, trying to get the children quieted be- 
fore prayer-time. Perhaps~ he would: say, 
** Now, boys, all bow your heads,’’ with a 











suggestion in his voice of ** I know some of 
you won’t, though,’’ or, perhaps, in about 
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the same way as he might say, ‘‘ It’s time for 
dinner, boys.’’ 

Then there is the other kind, who says 
nothing about it but bows his own head and 
closes his’ eyes in a réverent and solemn 
manner. Perhaps only saying, in that quiet, 
dignified way, ‘* Let us pray,’’ and pausing 
for a minute to emphasize the solemnity of 
the occasion. 

You know which of these will best accom- 
plish his. purpose. 

I have watched with interest to see what 








Didn’t Know 
That Coffee Contained a Drug 


There are still some well-informed 
persons who do not know that coffee 
contains a drug—caffeine. 

This drug is what causes the coffee 
habit and the many ailments that fre- 
quently develop from its habitual use. 

‘*I was drinking coffee twice a day but 
did not know it was hurting me,” writes 
a Neb. lady. ‘‘I don’t think I had ever 
heard or read that coffee was harmful. 

‘Sometimes I couldn’t lie down, had 
to sleep in a sitting posture as the heart 
action was so slow. The doctor did not 
ask me if I drank coffee and the medicine 
I took did not seem to help me. 

‘Finally 1 got so bad I could not 
drink half a cup, as the dull heavy pain 
around my heart would: be’ worse. I 
stopped it for a while and felt some bet- 
tet, but was soon drinking it again, and 
felt the same distress as before. 

‘Then I decided: coffee caused my 
trouble, also my husband’s, for he com- 
plained of severe heartburn every morn- 
ing after breakfast. 

** My daughter had used Postum on a 
visit and asked why we did not try it. 
We did, following directions about mak- 
ingit, and for four years we have used it 
and prefer it to coffee. 

* My old trouble has entirely left me 
and my husband has no more heartburn. 
I can: say from experience now that 
Postum is the most wholesome of drinks, 
any One can drink it three times a day 
without harm, but with decided benefit.” 

Name given by Postum Co., ‘Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. - ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the veletter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15 (Psalm 23) 








effect such a little thing as clasping the hands 
may have on children. Some may ridicule 
the idea, but, after careful observation, I am 
fully convinced that this little gesture or at- 
titude tends to make the children feel more 
reverent and worshipful ; the same may be 
said of bowing the head. 

Never shall I forget an illustrative inci- 
dent that came under my own observation : 
It was a sort of private hotel where the per- 
manent boarders dined together at a table of 
their own. At this table it was the custom 
to have a good old lady, who sat at the head, 
ask a blessing. One day there was present 
for the first time a beautiful child of six 
years, who had evidently never before heard 
any one say ‘*‘grace.’’ Before ‘* the bless- 
ing’’ was well over she piped out in her 
childish treble: **Say that again with your 
eyes shut.’’ I looked up quickly at the 
child, and saw that her hands were folded, 
and her eyes looked large and reverent. It 
was, I believe, more the attitude that im- 
pressed the’ child with awe and reverence 
than the words, for these were scarcely audi- 
ble. But much might be said on this sub- 
ject were it permissible for me to discuss it 
in more detail. Enough for this time !— 
Marion Wathen Harcourt, New Brunswick, 
Canada, 
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An Alice in Wonderland Party 


O you remember how charmingly the 
frog-footman bowed when he brought 
the invitation from the queen to the 

duchess to play croquet with her? Quite as 
gracefully did he deliver our invitations to 
the children and mothers of the primary de- 
partment of the Bedford Presbyterian Bible 
School of Brooklyn, to attend an ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland Party’’ on a certain Thursday 
afternoon. i 

. Scores of children and mothers gathered 


early, and the four big blackboards, twelve 


bean-bags, twelve soft balls, blocks, and 








Produce Gas 
Hence Certain Foods Not Nourishing 


No matter how agreeable an article of 
food may be, if it causes bloating and 
gas in the stomach it is not likely to be 
nourishing. 

The gas thus formed is liable to cause 
actual, immediate. harm by pressing 
against the heart. 

An Oregon girl suffered in this way 
until she found the right kind of food. 
She writes : 


‘*T wo years ago I had given up all | 


hope of a. health and strength. 
After eating I had severe pain around 
the heart, and a choking sensation. 

‘* During these spells I had to sit per- 
fectly still, the slightest movement caus- 
ing increased pain. Even breathing 
caused such sharp pain my heart seemed 
to turn over, making me take short quick 
breaths. 

‘Night after night without sleep, I 
would sit up and wait until morning, 
when the pains gradually lessened. I 
began to fear serious heart trouble. 

**One day I was so miserable the doc- 
tor was called. After a careful examina- 
he said it was gas from fermented food, 
pressing against my heart, that caused 
the trouble—otherwise my heart was all 
right. 

‘*His medicine gaye only temporary 
relief. I tried going without food, hoping 
I could find something which would agree 
with me. AfterI became quite weak, an 
aunt suggested Grape-Nuts. 

‘* The first meal of this food caused no 
unpleasant effects but made me feel 
stronger. At every meal I ate Grape- 
Nuts and grew better daily. I now have 
no trouble whenI avoid pasty, starchy 
foods and stick to Grape-Nuts.” 

** There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS 





nt and pencils, were all in requisition 
fteen minutes after the doors opened. At 
.30 the playthings were taken away, and a 


undred and fifty little children, seated on. 


the floor, listened with intense interest to 
their teacher (seated on the platform steps) 
as she told ‘of the adventures of Alice in 
Looking-glass Land and in Wonderland, and 
introduced them to the fascinating white 
rabbit, the gryphon, the jabberwock, the 
jub-jub bird, the fruminous brandersnatch, 
and the members of the royal family. The 
circle of mothers were as rapt as the chil- 
dren. Then came an hour of games, Won- 
derland games. The little ones were arranged 
in circles with five or six assistants in each, 





Mr. Frog from Alice 


mothers and children 
of the primary de- 
partment of the Bed- 
ford Presbyterian 
Bible School. | invite 
you to a party Thurs- 
day, February 27, ’08, 
from 3to 5 P.M. 








in Wonderiand to the } 








and were reminded how Alice had to run to 
stand still in that queer land she visited, so 
we ran without progressing from the spot on 
which we stood, while the queen urged, 
** Run faster, faster,’’ just as she did in the 
story. In this way we made sure that we 
were well within the boundaries of Wonder- 
land. 

Then the white rabbit appeared. A little 
cap with tall pink ears was tied on the head 
of one child, and he ran around the circle 
with his white gloves in his hand, and 
dropped them behind some unsuspecting 
Alice, who ran after him, of course, while 
the circle sang: 


The rabbit white his gloves has dropped, 
Tra la la la la la. 
Now was it back of you he stopped? 
‘Tra la Ja la la la. 

ust pick them up and catch to-day 

he rabbit as he runs away, 
Tra la la la la la la la, 
Tra la la la la la, 


to the well-known kindergarten game-tune, 
** The Squirrel has a Pleasant Place.’’ 

We were reminded then that Alice, when 
weeping over her great height, made a pool 
of tears in which a poor little mouse nearly 
drowrféd, and Alice caught him by the tail. 
A long gray tail was fastened round the 
waist of a Mr. Mouse, and when he squeaked 
behind Alice’s back, she ran after him, catch- 
ing him by his flying tail, while the circle 
sang : 

Oh, here's a big round pool of tears, 
That mouse has fallen in, 
And Alice quickly swims around 
And tries to get to him, 
Tra la la, etc., 


to the same tune. 
We all remember the Lobster Quadrille 


which amused Alice so much. One and 
another sang : 


Will you, won't you, will you, won't you, 
Won't you join the pack | 

Thank vou kindly, I will gladly, 

Gladly join the dance, 


and skipped off together. 

The familiar kindergarten game, ‘‘ Looby- 
Loo,’? was adapted to fit the experience 
which Alice had in the rabbit’s little house 
when she grew so large that she had to put 
her arm out of the window and her foot up 
the chimney : 


We pulled our right arm in, 
“We pushed our right arm out, 

We gave our right arm a shake, shake, shake, 
And turned ourselves about, etc. 


We were in Looking-glass Land, where 
everything was turned around, so we played 
some of our real land-games backward, such 
as bean-bag and skipping-rope. 

The room looked like a full-paged illustra- 
tion of the game of croquet which Alice 
plaved when our little boys were lined up as 
arches for the balls to roll under, even though 


( Comtinued on page 549) 
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LARKIN 


Furnishes Your Home Without Cost 


LARKIN direct Factory-to-Family dealing saves for you all cost that adds no value; gives 

you the profits of middlemen—greatly reduces the cost of living; affords you $20.00 
worth of unquestioned excellence for only $10.00. Your money goes twice as far. The 
Larkin Idea is a practical, co-operative plan which saves money for one million families annually. 

Larkin Products consist of Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations, Teas, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking 
Powders, etc., over 200 home needs to select from. Your family 
uses $10.00 worth of such goods every few weeks. With $10.00 
worth you get, in addition, a Premium that alone would cost 
you about $10.00—practically twice the value a storekeeper 
can afford to give. The Larkin Idea of direct purchasing pro- 
vides without cost a new piece of furniture in thousands of 
homes each month. If no Premium is wanted you may have 
$20.00 worth of Products of your selection for $10.00. By 
this offer, Larkin Products actually cost but 
one-half our list-prices which are regular 
retail prices, 

All Larkin Products are of the highest 
quality and absolutely pure. Larkin Pre- 
miums are noted for their 
ex _Jnt design, workman- 
ship, finish and durability. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
PAY IF PLEASED 































We will ship to any 
worth of in Prod 
Premium on 30 days 
customer is not pleased at end of 30 days 
om Sehend fuels and 
expense, 
make no c for 
amount of 


Ask. any Larkin 

Reclining- in your vicinity about 

Larkin quality and square 
dealing. 


This $10.00 Oak, upholstered 
, Chair ir given with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 





Free our Product and Premium List, also Wearing 
Apparel Catalogue mailed, postpaid. Let us 
ae wn. Coy ae money or furnish your home 


cost. SEND COUPON AT ONCE. ala 
Estab.1875 Lersdcicr Co. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















e e NEW CANTATA BY GABRIEL 
Cc hristmas Music Memory and Hope at Christmastide 


30c. single, $3.25 per dozen, postpaid. 


THE BRIGHT THE MORNING STAR Primary Motion Songs, Group 4. Four songs, 8c. 


By R. FRANK LEHMAN and others New _No. 2 Standar Select ions for Christmas. 


THE CHILDREN’S KING Drifis'and Dialogs for Christmas. Price, r5c. 


Price, 4.00.per hundred ; $4.25 postpaid 12 9 SENT ON REQUEST: wt Pab- 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 216 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


“ Hasten to Bethlehem ” Meditations on 
“The Ever New Nativity ” The Apostles’ Creed 


OUR NEW CANTATA By the 
“The Road to Christmas Land ” Rev. Wm. J. Gregory, A.M. 


in stamps, with your nameand address, \ ; 
TEN will bring complete sample packet con- A beautiful little gift book. Each phrase in 
the Creed is commented upon in a devo- 


taining one each of the above, also illus- 
CENTS Se ee Cancion Eales tatace tional and searching manner, On the oppo- 
Catalogue. site page are printed the words of an appro- 


our 120-page Holiday ‘ : 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. priate hymn,—one of the great old hymns; 
for instance, opposite ‘‘ Suffered under Pon- 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES || #22==wsscu!" "8 "° 


Head, now Wounded.” 
ANGEL VOICES | 






































Printed in two colors, on fine antique 
paper. The booklet has just been published, 
GHT OF THE STAR 
Mer 
AT BETHLEHEM 


but the indications already point to a large 
demand for it. 
New Cantata for Sunday-schools.—Santa Claus at 
Miss Prim’s (and 8 others). Brilliant music, snappy 


Samples of all four 
stamps ; 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. Send orders 
dialogue and action,—easy to learn: Price, 25 cents. 


12 cents in 


to your bookseller, or direct to the publishers, 
Returnable copy free. 


TH® SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 


NOW READY —Voice of Praise No. 2. The ex- 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
perience of a quarter my rye he best of thé greatest : 
composers is here. $25 the hundred. Send.for sample. 
Philadelphia, 1018-26 Arch St. 
HALL- MACK C0 New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
* Chicago, 140 Dearborn St. 














A-CORN SALVE gives instant re- 
lief, while it takes the corn out by the 


FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 
The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 





songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100: Sample copy, 
cents in stamps. E. A, K. HACKETT, 107 N: 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Miss Slattery 


is genes SLATTERY is one of the most 

sought-after young women in secular educa- 
tion and Sunday-school work to-day. Seven years 
ago she beyan work as ‘‘ model teacher’’ in the State 
Normal School of Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. 
Three years later she was made Supervisor of Gram- 
mar Grades in the Training Department of the 
school, which is her present work. About the same 
time she began her active religious work, with the 
result that she was kept.on the jump, lecturing on 
teaching and child-study at Sunday-school conven- 
tions and summer schools from Massachusetts to Il- 
linois, and all the way between. Last summer she 
had to speak forty-seven times, at Northfield, Lake 
Winona, Silver Bay, Lake Geneva, and-a public 
school teachers’ convention in Pennsylvania. She 
is superintendent of the junior department in her 
home Sunday-school in Fitchburg, and a standing 
refutation of the idea that secular school teachers 
cannot fairly be engaged in Sunday-school work. 





My Class of Girls 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


HERE isn’t much that needs to be said 
after you've looked at the pictures 
and read the lines of black type that stand 
out in this announcement. The faces and 
names tell the story ; and it’s a pretty good 
story. 
oe 


How to teach, not what to teach, is the 
hard end of the Sunday-school problem. 
These two experts are putting their well- 
grounded theories of teaching to the cudg- 
eling test of an actual class’ session, week 
by week, with the very boys and yirls whose 
faces you see here. Only after each lesson 
has thus been taught, two or three months 
in advance of the regular date,—and the 
plan perhaps entirely worked over in the 
teaching,—will they write out the lesson- 
articles that will then be your every-week 
property in the columns of the Times. 


es 


Mr. Foster has been doing this for two 
years past, as you know; Miss Slattery’s 
work commences with the first lesson of 
the Golden Jubilee Year, 1909,—she is 
already hard at it. 

a 


“The majority of classes in the Sunday- 
school are made up, of boys and girls. 
Therefore Miss Slattery and Mr. Foster 
will help the majority of teachers. They 
will both give home-work also, on the com- 
ing Sunday’s lesson, for advance assign- 
ment to the pupils. 


a 


Can you afford to let any boys’ or girls’ 
teacher -you know be without this help 
next year? Just pass the word around 
among your friends, in your own school 
and elsewhere, won’t you ? 





Class of Boys 
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Mr. Foster 


UGENE C. FOSTER meets that definition 
of a specialist which requires that he shall 
know something about everything. He has had a 
rich and varied experience,—as compositor, col- 
lege man, chemist, teacher, lecturer, writer, and 
business man,—and has been an active Sunday- 
school superintendent and teacher the while. The 
thing that now interests him most is how to use 
the assets of these experiences to build up boys, 
through Bible study, into well-rounded Christian 
manhood. He has recently been president of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents’ Association of Philadelphia, and President 
of the Philadelphia County Sunday School. Asso- 
ciation, and is now a member of the committee of 
the International Sunday School Association ap- 
pointed to confer with the International Young 
Men's Christian Association to consider closer 
relations in activity between the two great organi- 
zations. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15 (Psalm 23) 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. . 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
‘Isurface, from the kitchen floor to the 


1. one int in the parlor, can 

y clean by APOLIO 
ecm § igh htly 5 with a brush ora 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 














Primary 
Teachers 


needn’t lack for methods 
after they've added to 
their stock of working 
tools these two books: 
“The Primary Depart- 
ment,” Ethel J. Archi- 
bald ; .“‘The Beginners’ 
Department,” Angelina 
W. Wray. 50 cents for 
either one, delivered by 
the postman. The Sun- 
day School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gye Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, October 31, 1908 


Entered at. the Post-office at soe as 
*“ second-class matter. 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage; 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1 .00 One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly ee 

: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a-club at the 
75 cent rate, 


Tu SuNDay SCHOOL TimES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














’ For Teachers of the 
_ Little Folks 
Continued from page 47 . 





we didn’t have hedgehogs for balls and 
damingoes for mallets, 

The last number was a quiet row down the 
stream with the old sheep sitting in the stern 
of the boat. The kindergarten game of the 
mill-stream with children making bridges for 
the boats to pass under, and waving their 
arms for mill-wheels, made a fine "ainas, 
We had to run back to Really Truly Land, 


’ | of course, in the same way we had run away 


from it, and so the games ended, 

Animal crackers, milk and cocoa, served 
with funny paper napkins, brought our ‘* mad 
tea-party’’ to a happy close.—Zmma Belle 
D. Pierson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


% 
Carrying Out Our Precepts 


Little children learn more imitation 
than by precept ; therefore teaching by ex- 
ample is, for them, the most forceful kind of 
teaching. Telling them to do thus and so 
does not result in action half as wees as 
doing the things ourselves before’ their keen 
little eyes. Sing, and they sing; pray, and 
they pray; be cheerful, and the wee faces 
smile back at you. 

Hence, when it comes to a picnic dinner, 
or the eating of refreshments at an in-door 
party, use the occasion to carry out a bit of 
your own teaching. Be sure to have a few 
** thank you by ’? said to God. One of 
the many pretty kindergarten graces can be 
repeated by the children in concert if the 
majority of them be kindergarten trained. If 
not, the short phrases may be repeated after 
the leader. 

Two of the most commonly used are : 


** God is great, and God is good, 
Let us thank him for our food. 
By his hand must all be fed ; 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


** All good gifts around us 
Are sent from heaven above ; 
Then thank our Father, thank our Father, 
For his love.’ 


To the children who are in the habit of 
saying grace, or of hearing it said in the 
home, it will seem wholly natural even at the 
most rollicksome picnic, and to those unac- 
customed to a blessing before meals it will 
be a forceful bit of teaching. 

So let us never lose an opportunity like 
this if we would teach thankfulness at all in 
our Sunday-schools, Little children may 
not notice the omission, but we lose a chance 
to carry out our own instructions.—Lee Mc- 
¢rae, Birmingham, Ala, 


% 


Illustrations to Fasten Truth 


N TEACHING the lesson on “ Reading 
the Law,’’? a primary teacher passed 
around a little hand mirror, for each to 

look into, explaining that it is only as we 
look into the mirror that we discern our 
physical imperfections and are able to correct 
them. And it is only as we look into God’s 
Word, and compare ourselves with what we 
learn there of the perfect One, that we dis- 
cover our spiritual infirmities and are enabled 
to overcome them. 

While preparing a certain temperance les- 
son which troubled her much, wondering 
how she was going to make it different from 
the rest, the thought occurred to her to use 
the different length ribbons to represent the 
proportion of money spent for different things 
necessary and otherwise, 

This interested the class much and made 
an impression that would have been hard to 
produce in any other way, as they were shown 
the ribbon one inch long which represents 
the amount of money spent for foreign mis- 
sions in a year, Then the one ever so many 
times longer, representing the amount spent 
for chewing gum, the one much longer still 
representing that spent for confectionery, and 
so on, until that representing the amount 
spent for intoxicants measured yards in 
length. 

By using such simple illustrations it is 
easier to catch and keep the attention of 
children, for it makes them curious to know 
what you are going to do, and thereby fastens 
the truth more firmly in. their minds than 
could be done by merely telling it to them. 
—L£ila Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 
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Groves POLISH 


MAKES THE STOVE AN ORNAMENT. 
FOR FORTY YEARS we have been making stove polish that 
RISING SUN* is made pertect in 
every detail. Dissolves instantly. Spreads Polishes 
quickly with most brilliant, durable lustre. Try it. ’ 
‘ MORSE BROS., Props. * “8 7 + °. Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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‘*Of all the. pictorial Bibles 
I have seen for children, and 
for giving to the children on 
Children’s Day, this easily 
stands first.”"—7he Jnterme- 
diate Sunday School Quarterly, 
April, 1908. 


In this Bible, the pic- 
tures, whatever merit or 
demerit they may have, 
are at least true. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


ENTIRELY NEW! 


OXFORD 


Pictorial Palestine 


BIBLES 
From §5 cents upwards 


The originators of this new Pictorial 
Bible bage they may claim to fill a 
. Want. here are many maowee 
Bibles. Some contain c rom the 
Old Masters, and grand as these pic- 
tures are in color and artistic skill, no 
one would venture to say they are 
correct, either as to place or costume. 
Other f .--. cooteln modern ic- 
tures drawn by v bw artists 

unfamiliar with the = 




















EVERY TEACHER 


is invited to send for free samples of 
and full information regarding 


Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


and thus learn how these lessons can be 
advantageously used during 1909 by 
some classes even if the school should use 


the International Lessons. Write to-day. 
BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
Sent To You For A 


ISit Year’s Free Trial 


Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 265,000 poopie. have saved from $25 to 
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ere is our offer. 
select sny of the ehent.eoloess Cornea 
styles of instruments,—we 





needed. That's ~ Erie —- in iciey 
one-third to 


Cor nish sty cytes and explaius homey thing you 


We save you $100 and more on should Hy brnnn Lary Save 
ths purchoee ate @ piano. ie chows Whe you enmmet Oar y any other fine on the Cornish plan, 
Washington, N. J. 
0. Over $8 Yours 







organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the 
You should have this book before buying any piano or 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. 


| Any Book :: 

















anywhere will be furnished on order 
at the myer s price. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TvO™ more stones are built into that.Jabilee’ granite. column this week, and 

its height is doubled. Last week we eaplained the’ new departments 
that form: the first two stones, and that are going to strengthen the Times 
for you in 1909... A description of third stone, now added,. takes a good 


part’ of page 548}.in this issue. A few words, here, about the fourth new 
feature. 





Craisrian people are learning some new truths about soul-winning. 
| For example,’ they are learning that it is seldom accomplished from the 
pulpit,—far more often in a face-to-face conversation, They are learning 
that it is in no sense the exclusive privilege or duty of the’ minister, but is 
just as binding upon the ordinary man and woman. They are awaking to 
the fact that the world will never be won to Christ by the general appeal of a 
trained ministry, no matter how consecrated and eloquent. Ministers them- 
selves are realizing that’ their most far-reaching ministry is, not preaching 
Christ from the pulpit, but getting the members of their congregations to 
preach Christ in natural conversation, on the street, in the shop and office, 
in home and school, in season and out of season, fo one at a time. 

People are coming to see that a professed Christian who is not doing 
this work is disloyal to the last message that Christ spoke to his disciples. 
They are seeing that the Great Commission is binding upon every one who 
has accepted the gospel for himself, and that failure here is disloyalty to the 
Saviour. 

Some of those who are daring to try this work are tingling with the joy 
of it. Others are groping and feeling their way, and are mightily tempted to 
be discouraged. It grows more and more evident that the work is an art, 
like any other activity that is worth while. It has certain well- defined 
principles. What are they? How are they to be learned and applied? 

All this is part of THz Kine’s Business : the hardest and greatest aft 
in the world. Because it ought to be the chief thing in life, The Sunday 
School Times would render every possible opportunity to its readers to dis- 


cuss the work, investigate its principles and methods, ask questions and sub-’ 


mit problems, report their own successes and discouragements, and thas 
increase their working efficiency as real factors in the kingdom. 

This is to be done in a new department devoted to THE K1Nc’s BusINEss. 
The department will be conducted by the Editor, and freely open to readers 
and contributors, It will appear from time to time during the coming year, 
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‘The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
“By Robert E- Speer 








Sunday, November 15, 1908. 
Temperance Meeting ; A Study 
of temperance organizations. 
Ger. 35 2 1-19). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


‘Mon.—The Nazirites (Amos. 2:11, 12). 
‘TUES.—The anti-treating league (Hab. 2: 


15). 

WED.—The wise men (Prov. 23 

THURS.—A divine piodagenien tae 5I: 
17-23). 

FR1.—Paul’s doctrine (Rom. - 19-23). 

SatT.-—A woe upon drink (Isa. 28 : 1-3). 











Tell briefly about the Anti-saloon League. 
Speak of the W. C. T. U. and the Prohibition 


P Describe the National Temperance Society 
and others. 


HE National Temperance Society tells 
its own history in a little leaflet which 
can he obtained from the Society at 

its office, 3 East 14th Street, New York 
City. ‘*On May 24, 1833, the first National 
Temperance Society was organized. The 
Convention at which it was born was held in 
Philadelphia. On August 4, 1836, a little 
over three years later, the name was changed 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., from ‘ The United 
States Temperance Union’ to ‘ The American 
Temperance Union.’ This was the corporate 
title until the war broke out in 1861. The 
war upset everything. In 1865, after peace 
was restored, a National Temperance Con- 
vention was held at Saratoga Springs. The 
result of this convention was that the Na- 
tional Temperance Society became the real 
successor of the American Temperance 
Unicn; the National Temperance Society 
aying a sum agreed upon for the property 
Shean %t6 the American Temperance 
Union. On May 24, 1908, therefore, the 
National..Temperance. Society..was really 
seventy-five years of age. This Society was 
‘organized, or perhaps we should say ‘reorga- 
nized, in 1865 for the special work of creating 
and circulating a sound temperance literature 
to promote the cause of total abstinence from 
all intoxicants, and to unify and concenttate 
the temperance and Christian sentiment of 
the nation against the drink habit and the 
drink traffic.’? The Society is non-partisan 
and non-sectarian, and among its officers and 
managers are representatives of all the leading 
religious denominations of the country. The 
| Hon. Wm, E. Dodge, the Christian merchant 
| and philanthropist, was its first president, and 
| so continued for eighteen years, until his 
| death. His successors have been the Rev. 
Dr.. Mark. Hopkins, President of Williams 
College; the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Mr. Joshua L. Baily, 
and its present president, the Rev. David 
Stuart Dodge, D. D., son of the president. 


The Prohibition party is made up of those 
who believe that the best way to fight the 
liquor business is by the combination of its 
enemies ina political movement, which should 
seek to secure the passage of state laws and 
an amendment of the national constitution 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale and trans- 
portation of liquor. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
is a world-wide organization of women to 
fight the liquor evil. The Countess of Car- 
lisle is the world’s president, and Mrs. L. M. 
N. Stevens of Portland, Maine, is the national 
president. The corresponding secretary is 
Mrs. S. M: D. Fry, of Evanston, Illinois. 
There is a state organization in each state, 
‘and thére are branches. in’ almost every 
country of the world. ~ There is also a non- 
partisan W. C. T. U., whose general secre- 
tary is Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney, 503 The Ar- 
cade; Cleveland; Ohio. ' The woman’s organ- 
ization deserves no small-part of the credit 
for the advance of temperance sentiment. 


One of the most active and aggressive or- 
ganizations, and the one which has procured 
much of the recent anti-saloon legislation, is 
the American Anti-Saloon League, of which 
Bishop Wilson of the Southern Methodist 
church is president, and the Rev. P. A. 
Baker, New Hayden Building, Colunibus, 








4 | Ohio, general superintendent. The League 


has carried the war against the saloon straight 
( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Certificatés of Deposit 


amply secured Be first mortgages on im- 
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| Write to-day for free booklet “SS” explaining! 

the safety and convenience of our system 
BANKING BY MAIL 

Capital, Surplus and Profits, $6,800,000.06 
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IT BUBBLES—FIZZES 
and ‘‘Tastes like Soda Water."* 


The 64 Year O13 Relief for 








y 50e, & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


No harmfal drugs. 44 Hudson St.. New York 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness.and 
Sore Throat. Give wonderful relief in 
Lung Troubles. Bronchitis and Asthma. 
Free from anything harmful. 
Sold tng on mo —_ t 


, ond 1.00 per re 


John I. Brown & Son 











The foods we eat furnish energy 


for the body just as burning coal 
makes steam for an engine. 


The experiments of . Prof. 
Frankland, Ph. D., of London, 
show that cod liver oil yields two 
and one-half times more energy 
than starches or sweets. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is pure; cod liver oil combined 
with hypczhosphites of lime and 
soda. It forms fat, gives strength, 
enriches the blood, invigorates 
the nerves, and repairs tissues. 





“Complete Handy Atlas of the World” x x 





SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
‘| to the Legislatures, and has awakened the 
se wong sng oe when it was dormant 


* $5! 


«4 That Mower 


ion Sure nome seek 5 cas That noisy, , hard running mower 
Tne t Order of Good Templars or sewing machine, that creaking hinge or 





rusted bearing are crying for 


The best oil for practical, everyfay domes- 
tic use on machine or bearing where 
smooth, silent work is required—will not 
corrode, gum or become rancid. A light 
colored oil that stays light. 


Put up for convenience in 4 and 8 ounce tin oilers, 
Ask your dealer for Household Lubricant. 


STANDARD O!L COMPANY 
(incorporated) 


many men and women in its ranks as total 
abstainers and as warriors Teenpis the liquor 
traffic. The Grand Chief lar for ie 


Other temperance organizations owe one Shind 
or another are the Temple of Honor, the 
Order of the Sons of Jonadab, the Sons of 
Temperance, the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, the International Reform Bureau, the 
National Reform Association. Twelve de- 
nominations have Temperance Committees, 


Health | 
Underwear (ere 


to make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear | More powerful, and they are at last a 
that anybody can buy. to feel a great hope and to realize the power 
mw, .. <a tiny, fuffy loops. Joined together so | continued and co-operating effort. ‘* Wé 
damp of ponetin nee. neal conte on the, ye Costs no | must hive union,”’ said Dr. Dodge, at the 
more thas the Sedinary kind. annual meeting of the National Temperance 


Wright’s Society in 1907. ‘‘ The day is here when, be 

° ° the Temperance Army, we are not to do as 
Spring Needle Ribbed so often happened in the past, when in the 
erw dust, smoke and passion of battle men have 
ligh Und apnea fabrics and | "ted at their own friends, What we want 
fe. hier welaht | tly elastic, it fits ce holds its shape | tO do is to unite against our common foe. 
indefinitely, There may be different organizations, different 
Book ‘‘ DRESSING [FOR HEALTH ”’ sent free. movements, but it is all one work, one en- 

xplains the famous loop emy.’ 

Wright’s Health Underwear Co. | and we need to see that the crusade and 
45 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY | campaign are essentially religious. ‘* We 


can never create a public sentiment strong 

555. 0 FURN ACE enough to suppress the dram shops,’’ says 
Dr. Cuyler, “ until God’s people take hold of 

AND FITTINGS | the temperance reform as a part of their 
First class upright or horizontal | religion.’? But also we are seeing that the 
_Aonghempagin i — saloon is a social menace and an economic 
cubic feet, $55.00. 40 inch fur- | waste. It is the meanest and most injurious 
wai eat registers for five rooms: | institution in America. It oughtto go. We 
at spe- | cannot afford it. Our grandchildren will mar- 
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vel at our stupidity in tolerating it so long. 
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DON’T WAIT 





For Your Club Organizer 
To Ask You 


for your 1909 subscription. In order to bring your 
school up to the Golden Jubilee standard, .« Every 
teacher and officer in our school receiving The Sun- 
day School Times every week,” he will be after every- 
body. But everybody can help him by going straight 
to him with seventy-five cents, and a hearty “ Please 
renew my subscription ; and here’s another seventy-five 
cents from‘a friend of mine—a new subscriber.”’ 

Will you help all you can to make your school one 
of the Jubilee Standard Bearers? 


Mate) cial prices. 
Send for Free Catalogue. 


Bovee Grinder and Furnace Works 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


_CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
DIETZ «* NOISELES: 


INDIVIDUAL permeate | SERVICE 














Children at Home 

















The Lesson the Monkey Taught 
By Helen A. Hawley 
{The monkey part of the story is true) 


ORMAN had not been very kind to his 
cousin Joe; in fact, he had been really 
hateful to him, and Joe was not to 

blame either. If anything could make it 
worse, it was because Joe was visiting there, 


THE Sunpay ScuHoot Times CoMPANY 


1031 WALNUT STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A new short glass. 


WM. 


No tipping back of head neces- 
Before selecting write for circular No 


- DIETZ, 95 Dearborn Street, CHicaco One should surely be courteous to a guest, 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion 





+ Norman’s mother owned a pet monkey, 
It had been brought to her by a missionary 
friend from India, and they had had it only 
a short time, so its funny antics were a never- 
ceasing surprise and joy to the children, 
They had named him Jacko. 

One day, a hand organ man with 47s mon- 
key stopped before the house, and as soon 
as the children heard the organ tune up, out 
theyr an, pell-mell,—Norman, Olivia, Joe— 
and Jacko following. 

What do you suppose Jacko did? Why, 
as soon as he saw the other monkey take off 
the little red cap from his head, and show 
what he really looked like, Jacko acted as if 
he knew him. He went right to him, leaped 
up on the organ box, put his arms around 
the stranger’s neck, and kissed him. Then 











Service 
Many materials, 
Many designs. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Metheds. 
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CONSTIPATION 3732s 
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will buy The Sunday Sch$ol Times FOUNTAIN 
PEN OUTFIT,— 14k. gold large size Fountain 
Pen, Dixon Eterno Indelible Pencil, and a neat 
little pocket case. Thousands of these’ outfits 
have been sold, and have given general satisfac- 

or = — je te Saeh"other, Hae Gey tion. Your money back for the asking, if not satisfied. ai . 
The children were delighted at this, Oli-| The Sunday School Times Co. - - - 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


ll M h . 0 her, do come. uick, 


Established 1827. 
Oflice BASTINGS, MASS. i) and see the monkeys hug each other.” 
Main an Works F. Kendal Green, Mess, 1) Mother came at once, and she was delighted . 
Agents Wanted Financial 
ACENTS—Sue s every “om sollte our wonderful S!X PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 


. || also. 
Heinas Co. ** Do you think, mother,’’ Norman asked, 
seven-piece Kitchen Se’ ‘or sworn state- 2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million 


**they could really be brothers, and remem- dollars 
Correspondence Solicited. ey y . ment of $12 daily ott GatitPres Thomas Manu- pai investers = during past 12 years. Write for book- 


ber each other ?’’ 
‘*No, my son,” mother said, “it is hardly facturing Co., 316 Home Building, Dayton, Ohio. New Y Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 






























































Fifth y eadlinny, & Yor 
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Norman looked hard at his mother. She OTION Picture Machines, Film Views, Magic Lan- | f0F five cents in stamps. The Sunday School Times 
M terns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- | ©®-, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nodded and smiled. Then Norman went r ie 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION cu PS straight up to Joe, put his arms about Joe’s os wey. SePieeSt Pilla. Pa’ Sankey’s Story 


Send fon FREER ental os neck, and kissed him. ‘I guess a boy can 
“tangy Semenoaa ey do as well as a monkey any day,” he said. For Bible Students «¢ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOs- 
9 : j PEL HYMNS” is the title. of Ira D. Sankey’ ‘ 
Norman and Joe were quite small boys, and | ,ppRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE | wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
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MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational | reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular — 
| Through the 


-THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES . 


(Lesson for Nov. r§) ‘OCTOBER 31, 1908 


NEW + MONTHLY INCOME PoLicy 





THE COST 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





THE PRUDENT IAL 


_ The one kind of Life Insurance Paley: 
of most practical value’ ‘tothe woman. . 
It is the policy your wife would. dike, 
because it gives her a sure monthly in- 
come: such as she is accustomed. to. 


to leave your life in- 
surance, The monthly 
income cannot be é¢n- 
cumbered or: depre- 
ciated. The. principal 
cannot be lost. All 
worry about safe in- 
vestment is eliminated. 


IS LOW 


~Wnte~ for, Rates at Your Age, and 
Learn How You Can lan..,Providé: ‘an 
Absolute Guaranteed 
Your Family. Address Dept. 126. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of ‘Arnedies 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Income ° for 


@ This is the Safest-Way 


er SS 
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Cost of insuring an Income of 
$10: per month for 20 years. 


AT AGE cost 

‘OF INSURED PER YEAR 
25... $29.41 
BW wre: Bae 


35 . . . 38.76 
4 . . . 4576 
GS .... 6S 
50 . - + G11 


Other — sums up| to $500 
in proportion. 
The income is paid for not less 


than 20 years. 


The income can be made. pay- 


able for .life of beneficiary at 
slightly higher cost. 











Home Offce, Newark, N. J, 














